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Wirt tarlatan wings and fairy cos- 
tume, Sally shows magic connection 
between Good Health and Good Teeth. 
Four factors that help children have 
good teeth are: Right Food, Personal 
Care, Dentist’s Care and Plenty of 
Chewing Exercise. There’s a reason, 
a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 
Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great 
Universities to make impartial investigations of 


their products. Results of su 


the basis of our advert 


h research form 
The National 


Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 
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Health Education 
Materials 


1936 


® Superintendents 
e Principals 
e Teachers 


and all others interested in the health 
and welfare of the individual 


ADDRESS 


Health Education Department 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc. 


11 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


Please specify grade and subject matter in which 


you are interested 
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Modern Schools everywhere are 
stressing Daily Drills in 









Today’smenus of soft,creamy foods rob gums 
of health-giving exercise and stimulation. 


At home, before a mirror, children see how 
light pressure on the gums drives away slug- 
gish blood, to be replaced by a fresh supply. 


@ Published in the interest of Better Health 





GUM MASSAGE! 


Class drills in gum massage now are part of the regular curriculum in thousands of 








American schools, starting children towards a lifetime of sound teeth and healthy gums. 


ee educators are keenly aware 
that the lessons children learn best are 
the lessons that interest them the most. 


And as a vital help in teaching oral hy- 
giene, thousands of teachers are stressing 
daily class drills in gum massage. For not 
only do these instructive drills hold the 
children’s interest, but they give them a 
splendid start toward a lifetime of sound, 
white teeth and firm, healthy gums. 


The reason for gum massage is simple. 
As any dentist will tell you, our daily diet 
of soft, creamy foods robs our gums of 
health-giving exercise. And lacking work 
to do, gums become flabby, weak. They 
tend to bleed. “Pink tooth brush” appears 
—a warning that gums are in an unhealthy 
condition. Ignored, “pink tooth brush” 
may lead to more serious gum disorders, 
such as gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, even 
pyorrhea. 


To combat “pink tooth brush? to keep 
gums firm and healthy, modern dentists 
urge regular gum massage to supply the 
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exercise and stimulation that gums must 
have. Give your pupils the benefits of daily 
gum massage drills. The classroom method 
is to place the index finger—representing 
the tooth brush—on the outside of the jaw, 
and rotating the finger from the base of 
the gums toward the teeth. 


As an aid to the massage, Ipana Tooth 
Paste is recommended. For not only does 
Ipana keep teeth clean and sparkling 
white, but it is also especially designed to 
aid the massage in toning the gums. 


Use Ipana yourself. Every time you clean 
your teeth with it, rub a little extra Ipana 
into your gums. Almost at once you'll no- 
tice a new whiteness to your teeth, a fresh, 
healthy tingle in your gums. Continue 
with this treatment, and you'll have a min- 
imum of worry about “pink tooth brush? 
But Ipana or no, every educator now has 
the opportunity to spread the doctrine of 
better teeth and healthier gums by teach- 
ing children the habit of gum massage. 
Remember: A good tooth paste, like a 
good dentist, is never a luxury. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York @ 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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a NRNNNRRRRCRTES 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


for 
 — 


Begin June 29 ... close August 7, 1936 


Teachers requiring credits P—%™ at sla ls 
for purpose of certification, | , ; : 
or who are candidates for 
degrees will find the pro- 
gram of courses for sum- 
mer sessions at Temple 
University ideally adapted 
to their needs. Send today 
for complete catalog, and 
booklet of recreational in- 
terests afforded. Classes 
commence June 29th and 
close August 7th 





Address Office 
of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and 
Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa 





Historic 
Independence Hall 


EMPLE UNIVERSITY 








February, 1936 











IN PHILADELPHIA 





Summer School 


Bucknell University 
June 29 to August 7, 1936 
¢ 
Graduate and Undergraduate Work 


Training of Superintendents, Principals, 
Teachers and Guidance Workers 


Demonstration Schools 
Practice Teaching 


Golf Course and other attractive 
recreational facilities 


4 


For the complete schedule of classes now ready, 
Write to 


F. G. Davis, Director 
Lewisburg, Pa. 








IS YOUR POSITION SAFE? 


THE TRIP OF A LIFE TIME 


The greatest travel thrill of a life 








Each year many of our successful teachers are dismissed from their 


time, yet most economical 


teaching positions without cause. This condition is harmful to the 
children, the community and most detrimental to the welfare of the 
teachers affected. The practice is extremely bad. Put your shoulders 
to the wheel and help fight for teacher tenure. Keep the positions 
of successful teachers safe from dismissals without cause. Assure 
all reliable teachers the steady income that they deserve. 


IS YOUR INCOME CERTAIN? 


Your Income from your teaching position will be certain as long 
as your health is good but unfortunately each year sickness 
and accidents cause many teachers to lose time and their regular 
incomes. 

Don’t let an injury or an illness stop your income. Be certain 
that your paychecks will continue to come to you regularly even if 
you are ill or disabled for an entire year. Our policies pay for 52 
weeks of sickness or accident disability. 





Land of the Midnight Sun 
Capital Cities of Europe 
The Holy Land 


Six inspiring, educational, never to 
be forgotten trips, as low as $298 with 
all expenses paid. 

The added privilege of attending 
that great colorful world gathering 
where delegates from 34 nations of the 
world will gather. 


The World’s Sunday School 
Convention 
Oslo, Norway, July 6-12 


Personally conducted, never a worry, 
largest and swiftest ships. 
More than one hundred registered on 
Dec. 1, expect fully 400 in my party. 
Write for your folder 


H. C. Heckerman, Bedford, Pa. 


Make your plans now for best accommodations 











Write to us today for full particulars. 


The Pennsylvania Casualty Co. 


(A Legal Reserve Co.) 
LANCASTER, PA. 


VO he 2 Bem: 4 
THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
Brings you condensations of the best 
articles from the educational 
magazines 
Send 15c for a sample copy—$2 a year 
P.O. BOX 100-P ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
ie Se So ME od 


HOME OFFICE . - - 
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The most significant development 


of recent years in Primary Reading 


The Alice and Jerry Books 


Ready in February - Write for complete data 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
New York 


Evanston, Illinois 





San Francisco 

















60% of School Failures 


Are Estimated to be Due to Poor Reading Ability 








Hovious’ Following Printed Trails, 


Things to Learn About Reading 


Directly attacks this reading problem. Provides the means 
for improving the reading skills and ability of every high 
school pupil. For use in the English or any other class, 
either with groups or individuals, as a preparation for the 
particular subject matter of that course. The Teacher’s 
Manual gives valuable suggestions. Separate Comprehen- 
sion Tests. 


Give Your Pupils the Help They Need! 
* —/ 


Cook’s Essays in Modern Thought 





For 11th or 12th year. A sparkling collection, selected by 
Mr. Cook’s own pupils, that will stimulate thoughtful 
discussion on current topics, and may readily be integrat- 
ed with a social studies program. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 





Elizabethtown College 


Earn 3, 6, or 9S. H. 
INTERSESSION 
June 1 to 20 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to August 1 
Liberal —_ Science, Education 


Write to 
Dean A. C. Baugher 
D-6 Elizabethtown, Pa. 
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Harrisburger 


Opposite the Beautiful Capitol Park 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


The Political and Socie! 
center for all Pennsyl- 
vania. Ideally located. 
Every room in this 
very modern hotel hes 
@ complete outside ex- 
posure. Besutifully fur 
nished. Gerage service. 
Single $2.50 te $4.00 

Deuble $4.00 te $6.00 

(Ne Higher) 

JOHN M. CRANDALL, Mes. 
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The Harrisburg Convention 


HE State convention of the PSEA at Harrisburg, De- 

cember 26-28, 1935, is appraised as our most profitable 
and satisfactory convention of recent years: The programs 
of the general sessions were built around personalities and 
every speaker appeared as scheduled; the programs of the 
subsidiary organizations dealt with Pennsylvania educational 
problems and offered opportunity for panel discussions and 
participation from the floor; the “eating” functions were 
well attended, except the education fraternity breakfast, and 
utilized the imported speakers, who proved generous with 
their time; the House of Delegates of 607 representing 
63,337 members in 280 local branches transacted the As- 
sociation’s business in good spirit and with dispatch—all 
the reports presented for action having been distributed to 
all members of the Association a week or more in advance 
of the convention; the meeting places: The Forum, Educa- 
tion Building; the Hall of the House of Representatives; 
the Senate Chamber; House and Senate Caucus rooms; State 
Council Chamber; PSC Hearing Room Nos. 1 and 2—all 
in the State Capitol are as fine as can be found in the entire 
nation; the nominating petition, preferential ballot, and 
proportional representation cared for every feature of the 
election with eminent fairness; the resolutions, printed in 
full in this issue, state clearly important forward-looking 
policies; and the addition of three departments by amend- 
ment to the constitution: Classroom Teachers, Elementary 
School Principals, and Secondary School Principals climaxed 
years of effort by many members. 

Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction, pre- 
faced his address* with greetings from Governor George 
H. Earle in which the Governor summarized what the 1935 
Legislature did for the schools. A comparison of these 
accomplishments with the objectives stated by the Governor 
a year ago (See Feb. 1935 issue PSJ, p. 310) shows a per 
cent of accomplishment most gratifying. 

The All-State High School Orchestra, auspices, the Penn- 
sylvania School Band and Orchestra Association, A. S. 
Miescer, president, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, gave a de- 
lightful one-hour concert at the general session program, 
Friday evening, December 27. Student players under the 
competent directorship of Will George Butler, State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield, rendered a program of popular and 
classical music that charmed the crowded Forum and 
merited the hearty applause of an audience of about 2000. 

Another feature was the award of insignia to all the 
living past presidents of the Association. Stressing the 
services rendered by these officers, President Ben G. Graham 
awarded each of the 15 past presidents who were present 
a fourteen carat gold key. David Jewett Waller, over 90 
years old, the oldest living past president responded on 
behalf of the past presidents. Earlier in the evening the 
Past Presidents held their annual dinner at the Harrisburger 
Hotel under the leadership of Charles S. Davis, Steelton, 
and initiated Dr. Graham into their ranks. Later, keys 
were mailed to the six past presidents not present. 


House of Delegates 


On January 3, a 33-page stenographic report of the 
proceedings of the House of Delegates, compiled by Mrs. 
Emilie K. Keener, research assistant, PSEA, was mailed 
each official delegate, each committee chairman, and each 
member of the 1935 and the 1936 Executive Council. Each 
of the 280 local branches, through its delegates, therefore, 


*See pages 233 and 235. 
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has access to the proceedings of the House of Delegates. 
From the limited number of copies still on hand, requests 
for copies will be filled by PSEA Headquarters, 400 N. 
Third St., Harrisburg. 


Resolutions 


1. This Association pledges its united strength to our 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lester K. Ade, 
in his every effort to increase and strengthen the efficiency 
of the public schools of the Commonwealth. 

2. This Association calls attention to the serious im- 
plications, to the children of the Commonwealth, involved 
in bringing political considerations into any phase of public 
education. We call upon all interested in the welfare of 
public education to demand the elimination of all semb- 
lances of the ‘‘spoils system” in every phase of the public 
schools. 

3. The Association pledges its support to the preserva- 
tion of the basic virtues and principles of our established 
democratic government. To that end, we call upon the 
various branches of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation to see that their individual members exercise their 
privilege of franchise, as active citizens, at all times. 

4. We pledge our full cooperation to the committee 
appointed by the recent Legislature to study school costs, 
and to that end place at its disposal the facilities of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

5. We favor the broadening of the tax base in such a 
way as will remove the major burden from real estate, but 
at the same time we call attention to the fact that no 
changes should be made in setting up such a tax system, as 
will set the level of progress for the public schools at that 
to which the schools were forced to operate during the 
depression. 

6. We approve the proposal that after September 1, 
1937, the minimum requirement for all new entrants to 
the teaching profession shall be three years of preparation. 
We recommend, however, that after September 1, 1939, 
the State Standard Limited Certificate be discontinued, and 
four years training be required as a minimum for all new 
entrants in teaching in the public schools of the Common- 
wealth. 

7. We recommend that a thorough study be made of 
the desirability of modification in the law pertaining to 
permanent certification in Pennsylvania, and that the Presi- 
dent appoint a committee to cooperate with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in formulating a desirable pro- 
gram. 

8. We again call attention to the problem of the young 
men and women who are forced to leave the secondary 
schools and colleges each year with no definite provision 
for their absorption into business and industry. We believe 
that the Federal program of Emergency Education, and 
similar agencies, should be more closely articulated with 
the public school system, and their administration more 
directly aimed at meeting the needs of all young men and 
women, rather than tied so closely to the problem of relief. 

9. Realizing that we have a large number of mentally 
handicapped children in the State who cannot and should 
not be cared for in our Welfare Institutions, we believe 
that steps should be taken to provide simple, efficient, 
special educational facilities in every county in the State. 

10. We heartily support the safety program recently 
inaugurated by the State Highway Department and all 
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upon all teachers to promote safety education to the end 
that highway hazards may be reduced to a minimum. 

Charles S. Miller, Chairman, Slippery Rock 

Franklin Cartledge, Philadelphia 

John T. Connell, Butler 

C. V. Erdly, Hanover 

H. V. Herlinger, Mount Lebanon 

A. H. Howell, Honesdale 

Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 

R. G. Mowrey, Chambersburg 

G. C. L. Riemer, Clarion 

G. A. Stetson, Titusville 

Edmund Thompson, Lansdowne 


Elections 


The results of the election were: 
Place of 1936 Convention—Harrisburg 
President—Maty B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
First Vice-Pres., Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Second Vice-Pres., R. R. Abernethy, Harrisburg 
Committee on Legislation 

John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 

O. P. Ballentine, Brackenridge 

C. C. Green, New Castle 

LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia 

Bela B. Smith, Connellsville 
Committee on Resolutions 

Agnes Davidson, Johnstown 

Ralph Heiges, Clarion 

A. H. Howell, Honesdale 

Harry L. Kriner, California 

A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 


Committee on Teacher Welfare 
Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 
Frank H. Remaley, Pittsburgh 
National Education Association State Director 
J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg 
Amendments to the Constitution 
Created the following new departments: 
Classroom Teachers, Yes 517, No 49 
Elementary School Principals, Yes 526, No 38 
Secondary School Principals, Yes 522, No 41 
Signed by Tellers, P. D. Schenck and W. Robert 
Treaster 


NEA State Delegates to the Portland Convention 


1. Officers of the Association 
Mary B. McAndrew, President, Carbondale Public 
Schools, Carbondale 
Ben G. Graham, First Vice-President, Administration 
Building, Bellefield Avenue at Forbes, Pittsburgh 
R. R. Abernethy, Second Vice-President, 121 Chestnut 
Street, Harrisburg 
J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, NEA State 
Director, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg 
John H. Adams, Chairman, 1935 Committee on Legis- 
lation, Perry High School, Pittsburgh 
Charles S. Miller, Chairman, Committee on Resolutions, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Committee on Teacher 
Welfare, Administration Building, Parkway at 21st, 
Philadelphia 
2. Presidents of Departments 
Daniel L. Auchenbach, 102 Diamond Boulevard, 
Johnstown 
Charles H. Boehm, Asst. Supt., Bucks County, Morris- 
ville 
George W. Cassler, Jr., 1092 St. Clair Drive, Coraopolis 
Paul A. Davids, 436 Westminster Avenue, Greensburg 
L. J. Hayden, Wellsboro 








H. V. Herlinger, Supt. of Schools, Mt. Lebanon, Pitts- 
burgh 

C. E. Hilbish, Supt., Northumberland County Schools, 
Sunbury 

Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, 172 Madison Street, Wilkes- 
Barre 

Mary Merritt, 2215 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 

A. G. W. Schlegel, Supervising Principal of Schools, 
Red Lion 

Robert M. Steele, President, State Teachers College, 
California 


. Elected by the House of Delegates 


John H. Adams, Principal, Perry High School, Pitts- 
burgh 


C. F. Adamson, Asst. Supt., Crawford County Schools, 


Meadville 
R. B. Barner, Supervising Principal, Rockwood 
John B. Campbell, Supt. of Schools, Exeter 


Andrew J. Chamberlin, Supervising Principal, Fallsing- 
ton 

W. H. Clipman, Jr., High School Principal, 400 Shady 
Avenue, Charleroi 

C. E. Cole, Supt., Muhlenberg Twp. Schools, Temple 

H. M. Cooper, Asst. County Supt., Court House, York 

Helen M. Costello, 3601 Powelton Avenue, Philadel- 
hia 

Frvnk G. Davis, College Professor, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 

John E. Davis, Supervising Principal, Clymer 

J. Frank Faust, Principal, High School, Chambersburg 

Blanche Foster, Teacher, Tilden Junior H. S., 66th and 
Elmwood Avenues, Philadelphia 

Clara Gelehrter, Elementary Teacher, 1141 Fairmount 
Avenue, Philadelphia 

G. C. Gressman, Supervising Principal, Herminie 

John C. Haberlen, Supt., Mt. Pleasant Borough, Mt. 
Pleasant 

Jesse S. Heiges, Associate Professor of Education, Ur- 
sinus College, Collegeville 

Frank H. Herrington, English Teacher, 1020 Bessemer 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 

Paul F. Keefer, Biology Teacher, 514 Trust Co. Bldg., 
Sunbury 

Kent Kelley, Supt., Greene County, Waynesburg 

James S. Kinder, College Professor, Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, Pittsburgh 

Robert E. Laramy, Supt. of Schools, Altoona 

Carl G. Leech, Supt., Delaware County, Media 

Blanche Lindemuth, Teacher, Verona 

Edward E. Marvin, Supt., Tioga County, Wellsboro 

J. R. Merkel, Supt. of Schools, Kingston 

Raymond G. Mowrey, Supt., Franklin County, Cham- 
bersburg 

W. E. Nitrauer, Supervising Principal, Mount Joy 

Robert M. Northup, Asst. Supt., Lackawanna County, 
Scranton 

Harry E. Pebly, Supervising Principal, 109 Pierce St., 
Sharpsville 

H. E. Reisgen, Supervising Principal, 515 Franklin St., 
Freeport 

Paul D. Schenck, High School Teacher, 468 West 28th 
St., Erie 

James D. Toole, Asst. County Supt., Schuylkill County, 
Minersville 

Gordon E. Ulshafer, High School Principal, Nesque- 
honing 

H. R. Vanderslice, Supt. of Schools, Aliquippa 

M. W. Wherry, High School Principal, Munhall 
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Abstracts of Addresses 


The Common Sense of Learning 

As conceived by the psychologist, learning is a very com- 
plicated process. It is necessary for this process to be 
separated into its component steps and each step reduced to 
a teaching basis before the problem of learning becomes 
susceptible to the influences of the classroom. For the 
practical purposes of education, learning may be considered 
as involving two phases: first, that of acquiring the raw 
materials of learning through the senses; and second, doing 
something worth while with these sensations or converting 
them into the learning product, so that growth takes place 
on the part of the learner.—Alexander ]. Stoddard, Presi- 
dent, NEA, Department of Superintendence. 


Education Moving Forward 

Public education is still an indispensable agency for social 
progress. Schools and colleges are the established institu- 
tions for training our citizenry to meet the requirements of 
self government. In these times of social change and re- 
construction, education must play an even larger part. It 
must increase its scope and be sensitive to rapidly changing 
needs if it is to continue to leaven our great success as a 
free nation. It must do so in order to continue to reflect 
the unfolding ideals of our people of an equal chance for 
all. That is far different and more complicated task in this 
age of streamlined speed than it was in stagecoach days. 
It must do so in order to meet the demands for retraining 
and more education brought on by the machine. It must 
not overlook its responsibility to youth and to adults, if it 
is to serve our future welfare and guarantee social improve- 
ment. It must concern itself with leisure as well as work- 
ing hours, if it is to be alert to the hazards as well as the 
possibilities of increased free time. It must provide for 
the mass education of adults as well as the children, if the 
ordinary citizen is to be informed upon the current issues 
of the day.—Agnes Samuelson, President National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Children for Tomorrow 

There are those who think that we know little of tomor- 
tow. But the future is predictable, at least in part. The 
coming era is certain to be marked by three characteristics. 
It will be tremendously powerful and efficient; it will be 
dramatically dynamic; it will be socially compact, urbanized 
and controlled. . 


THE ALL-STATE HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
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Nor are we in the dark about the children for tomorrow. 
We know from population trends that their number in 


- America will not increase indefinitely, and that the educa- 


tional problem may become quantitatively static or reduced 
in a few decades. Again, we know that the basic biological 
character of children will remain the same, eugenics not- 
withstanding; that the same individual differences and vast 
potentialities for education and growth will be found in 
their nature. Finally we know that the children of tomor- 
row will be valued and safeguarded to a degree not at 
present realized. 

Our educational problem then becomes clear—to bring 
these children to a knowledge of the problems of the 
changing world; to help them to think critically about these 
problems; and to guide them in dealing effectively with 
every aspect of an integrated life. 

Psychologically much that hampers the children of today 
must disappear. The teacher must avoid treating the child 
as inferior, must avoid withholding praise for work well 
done, must avoid stifling the creative tendency, and must 
avoid irrational insistence upon law. 

So it is held that we know much of tomorrow and the 
possibilities for tomorrow’s children. We know that both 
for the avoidance of catastrophe and the carrying of our 
country on to its possible destiny, we need an education 
that will bring to each child an appreciation of himself, 
challenging educational activities of a joyful character, and 
full opportunity for creative endeavor and _ intellectual 
honesty. If this be the essential program of progressive 
education, then we as teachers of the men of tomorrow 
may well seek to carry it out.—Lowis A. Pechstein, Dean, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. 


Past Presidents’ Dinner 


IFTEEN of the twenty-one living past presidents of the 
PSEA assembled for their annual dinner Friday evening, 
December 27, 1935, at the Harrisburger Hotel, Harrisburg. 
David Jewett Waller, ninety-one years young, dean of the 
Past Presidents and a former State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, served as master of ceremonies and gave in- 
teresting reminiscences of days gone by. Other members 
of the group related incidents connected with their ad- 
ministrations. It fell to the lot of the youngest past presi- 
dent, Carmon Ross, president, State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro, to initiate and welcome into the group Ben G. Graham, 
the retiring president. 
Past President Charles S. Davis, Steelton, for many years 
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secretary of this distinguished group, arranged the dinner 
and the transportation to the Forum. 

The climax of this reunion came later in the evening at 
the general session in the Forum of the Education Building. 
For the first time in the history of the Association a tangible 
recognition of the services of those who have served as 
President of the Association was given. A fourteen carat 
gold key emblem, especially designed for the Association 
and purchased by the Executive Council was presented to 
each Past President. The emblem contains on one side 
the keystone of the State and on the reverse the name of the 
president and the year of the service. In an appropriate 
address the President of the Association made the presenta- 
tion. Dr. Waller briefly accepted the recognition in behalf 
of his fellow past presidents. 

The following were present at the dinner and were later 
honored by the Association: 


Name Year Address 
D. J. Waller 1897 Bloomsburg 
Cheesman A. Herrick 1910 Philadelphia 
Robert C. Shaw 1914 Camp Hill 
Henry H. Baish 1915 Harrisburg 
Charles S. Davis 1917 Steelton 
S. E. Weber 1918 Pittsburgh 
F. E. Downes 1919 Philadelphia 
Will Grant Chambers 1920 State College 
W. W. Evans 1921 Bloomsburg 
Jessie Gray 1925 Philadelphia 
Charles R. Foster 1929 Indiana 
W. Lee Gilmore 1930 Oakmont 
M. S. Bentz 1931 Ebensburg 
Francis B. Haas = 1932 and 1933 Bloomsburg 
Carmon Ross 1934 Edinboro 
Later, keys were mailed to these: 
J. B. Richey 1908 McKeesport | 
Charles Lose 1910 Montoursville 
F. W. Robbins 1911 Montoursville 
H. W. Dodd 1922 Allentown 
Charles E. Dickey 1926 Pittsburgh 
Joseph F. Noonan 1928 Mahanoy City 


Attendance at the 1935 PSEA — or 


HE registration at the 1935 Harrisburg Convention of 
the PSEA totaled 1,464. An analysis of the registration 
is presented below: 


Teachers: 
| I ONE ene ie Fs UB A Meloni A aA 17 
College and University ................ 62 
RE 2 or ok ue, ais ow wlgcal 19 
I Png ln See og 3 
Rae ge Gini ated KPO E Aa 17 
NS rar ee 85 
REE ae Rn eh a 105 
ee a ren 13 
SE IE LSP or 10 
emer Ee DD ng. ag sh ens 25 
Kindergarten-Primary ................. 33 
NE Ph Bg ee eg 12 
Me Ee as cine ie a C4 chia ieni can Csi 14 
Ferre ee 2 
| 8 
yf LIAR Rey 2 RZ tet 5 
NN ee a Sank Mice tees A oe en ee cee 14 
rae nee ree 5 
State ‘Teachers College ................. 45 
teagan otra re renet Serer ei 2 
RE es. a be a ats a he eel 25 
a ei eee ete a . 2 Fae 





Principals: 
ear ee a cig. arn) ker edge A 6 
ER ST een IiS hate Un ES ie « ahd wat vie ots 2 
auc ieh emo s cer ewe rere 53 
0 eee iatey, 
Jameer Bee Schoo .................. 14 
I Scie River nly Bonne ow ware ate be 4 
NE eit kh aie gor be ara de vse er she 0 171 
RRR 2 J A 19 

Superintendents: 
err ee ae 42 
I Ne 5. awe daunraslearerble sina 2 
I SiS years: wg As oh ese. eee 33 
RI 2 Diane Sagh eas: © Slevin ake gO a OMe 68 
D5 Wis cc ep aie «see hi EO: 1 

Administrative Official .................. 1 

Bookman, Salesmen, and Exhibitors ........ 78 

I NEE ~ 5-5: so0 ere wreraricey wears sa eH EES 14 

Department of Public Instruction .......... 14 

Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce ........ 1 

RES ay ee Ne ety Git ta eg 14 

ERA IEC I SRR eee BORN NTT en oN ee 3 

Presidents, College and University ......... 8 

Presidents, State Teachers College .......... 10 

President, Normal School ................ 1 

PSEA Headquarters Staff ................ 9 

Dns I goin ee eh een cence 2 

I hg cheba hen, ai uiun vel Beate | 1 

BE 550, eG GATE Guan’ Sales eas 3 

DSi ah ee, fukin Ouse, fae 1 

NE high us Soe es 50 

I 8 ck ea Sarna. eel: fy ett, i Od ete 4 

eS et ae tee. Eile Mauss Ree 12 


| 
| 


the tabulations appearing below: 


IN hi ee os AES tn cans 284 
Supetvising Principals .............0..000. 81 
Might School Principals. ................. 59 
Elementary Principals. ................... 44 
College, State Teachers College, Normal 
School, and University Professors ...... 37 
District Superintendents ................. 33 
County Superintendents .................. 16 
Supervisors and Directors ................ 14 
Assistant County Superintendents .......... 10 
Junior High School Principals ............ 9 
MOONE TI ins ins is sears si Rares 2 
voy. oie rbbosor ce. cot 2 
Special School Principals ................ 2 
State Teachers College Presidents .......... 2 
I i aa iad gig ibe gh 2 
Assistant District Superintendent ........... 1 
TI civ nics ened cer oleae 1 
Department of Public Instruction .......... 1 
SEES SESE ere: re eee eRe Temes tan 1 
Positions. not indicated ...............06. 13 
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1,465 
The extent to which different educational positions find 
representation in the House of Delegates is illustrated by 










372 


146 


226 


614 











tendent plans to make in the schools of the State. 





Lester K. Ade, superintendent of public instruction, 
Harrisburg, recently paid a visit to the Trout Run school 
in Lycoming County, where he began his education. This 
was the first of a series of official visits the superin- 
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The New Education’ 





The modern school is characterized by an informal, 


LESTER K. ADE 


Pennsylvania State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Introduction 


The new education is synony- 
mous with modern education; the 
use of the term modern is psycho- 
logical, the new approach to the 
problem of child development. 
The modern school is defined in 
terms of opportunities for indivi- 
dual development, the elimina- 
tion of fear, the consciousness of 
the teacher as a helper not a task- 
master, and a school atmosphere 
of happy, motivated work char- 
acterized by wholesome relation- 
ships and attractive surroundings. 
Such a school is easily recognized 
just as the absence of these fac- 
tors is easily detected. Learning progresses most rapidly 
when the results of the effort of learning are satisfying to 
the learner, and also that satisfaction in learning is the result 
of interest in the thing being learned. Schools should teach 
skills. The way to get possession and command of a tool 
for later use is by having the experience proper to its im- 
mediate use. In the opinion of the proponents of the new 
education the emphasis laid on meaningful activities pro- 
duces skills to a far greater degree than under the conven- 
tional conception of the term. 

Those who wish to learn must be taught. Classes must 
be formed, courses of study must be adopted, subject by 
subject, textbooks must be bought, students must be ex- 
amined, records must be kept, grades given and diplomas 
bestowed. A critic of the modern school declares that none 
of these things is emphasized in such a school. True, the 
emphasis has shifted to the student, not to the subject 
matter; to teaching subjects in relationship, not as detached 
units; to imparting knowledge as we actually come to use 
it to his individual needs, not to passing a set course of study 
in conformity to a group; to an estimate of his accomplish- 
ments, not to the desire of the teacher to prove by grades 
how poor he is or to a desire to pass him on. 





LESTER K. ADE 


Content of the New Education 


The new education calls for individual instruction and 
at the same time for group activity. It makes social studies, 
science, nature study, and the fine arts the center of interest, 
while arithmetic, grammar, spelling, and similar subjects 
are worked interestingly into the program. Despite the 
recognition of individual differences and the need and de- 
sitability for individual instruction we must still have class 
teaching, essential in a democracy and from the standpoint 
of social purposes of education. 


In the new education, as in the old, without mental ac- 
tivity there will be no mental growth. Moreover, there is 
no one best method. Each can make its contribution. Let’s 
use the best in all. Without systematic instruction and some 
one to determine the relative importance of units to be de- 


* Address at the 1935 Harrisburg Convention of PSEA, December 27. 
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cheerful, and pleasant atmosphere with ample oppor- 
tunity for (1) systematic, (2) harmonious, (3) natural, 
and (4) complete development of the whole child. 


veloped we will have great unwelcome gaps in our school 
programs. There is still coercion in the home and many 
signs or modifications of it in the so-called modern schools. 
In the opinion of the writer in both home and school there 
always will be need of coercion in some degree. Keynotes 
of the old school were to memorize, to recite, and to pay 
attention. Keynotes of the new education are interests, 
needs, activities, and experiences. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and 
Froebel preached the theories of the new education in their 
day and generation. 

The “new school” and its leaders have progressively 
stressed: student activity and experience, growth (activity 
leading to further activity), student initiative, self-expres- 
sion, the school a miniature society, varied sense impres- 
sions, student participation in school management, and a 
flexible administrative scheme. The traditional school has 
been dominated by: control, order, discipline, habit forming, 
drill, continuity, conformity, mastery or systematized and 
logically organized patterns of school subject; scholarship; 
teacher “authoritarianism”; tests and examinations; and 
highly centralized administrative scheme for mass education 
—fixed schedule of classes, grades, recitations, and many 
more. 

Whether we welcome it or not, the schools are changing. 
Nothing in science is fixed, nothing in education can be. 
The new education is emphasizing such terms as life, free- 
dom, nature, self-interests, satisfaction, curiosity, happiness, 
natural environment, activities, and experiences. The mod- 
ern teacher instead of asking ‘‘which one,” “what kind,” 
and “how many” is using such expressions as construct, re- 
port, describe, discuss, write up, show, compare, contrast, 
explain, prove, point out, give reasons for, why, give causes 
and results, advance arguments for or against topics under 
discussion by the group. This you will note is far removed 
from the earlier tool stage through which all public educa- 
tion passed. 

The first step in disseminating material on curriculum 
construction is to lead teachers to a better understanding of 
the purposes of the school. It does seem that every teacher 
would have a comprehensive understanding of the function 
of the school in which he teaches. No such optimistic view, 
however, can be taken with respect to this problem. Many 
teachers apparently have no comprehension of what it is 
all about. They are like the ship at sea without a rudder 
which may be on its way without a port of entry. It, there- 
fore, becomes necessaty that the purposes of the school be 
frequently re-stated. 


Modern Objectives of Education 

In formulating a working philosophy of education in 
modern times it seems to me that the general welfare of our 
American democratic society involves a corporate society in 
which each member through cooperative effort builds a 
social structure in which the following individual objectives 
may be most adequately realized: 

(1) The development in each individual of the ability 
and the poise necessary to maintain his equilibrium phys- 
ically and mentally in a life in which he must make con- 
stant adjustments. This objective calls for a vigorous phys- 
ical and mental health program. 
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(2) The development in each individual of the ability 
and the affability to command the respect and affection of 
his associates and family because of his personal worth. 
This objective places a high value on creative education, 
critical thinking, and the power to grow. Definite pro- 
vision for refined and gentle manners is a definite part of 
this objective. 

(3) The development in each individual of the ability 
to recognize the broad interests of society and to hold human 
values above material values. This objective places a high 
value on appreciations, attitudes, and emotional reactions. 

(4) The development in each individual of the ability 
and determination to further a more rational order of civic 
life through participation in cooperative enterprises. This 
calls for an appreciation and understanding of organized 
society. 

(5) The development in each individual of the ability 
and the interest to study and to work for the growth of a 
better industrial order. This means the right to share in 
the material and cultural achievements of man made possible 
by research, invention, and art. 

(6) The development in each individual of the ability 
and disposition to take care of himself and his family 
through the pursuit of some gainful occupation. 

(7) The development in each individual of the ability 
and interest to indulge in wholesome recreation so that zest 
for living may be enhanced. This objective calls for free- 
dom from unnecessary drudgery, a reasonable amount of 
leisure time, and the habit of using it profitably. 


(8) The development in each individual of the ability 
and disposition to consider character building as the highest 
and ultimate aim of all education, with faith and courage 
founded on the habit of thoughtful consideration of the 
meaning and value of life. This means the right to live 
continuously in an ethical world in which the altruistic 
emotions dominate. 


The manner in which the purposes of the school are to be 
achieved is a practical problem which every teacher faces. 
It is scarcely enough for the curriculum makers to set forth 
the interests, powers, skills, purposes, habits, the ideals, the 
attitudes, emotional reactions, the appreciations, the knowl- 
edge which students should acquire. An effective way of 
leading students to acquire these goals is a part of the pro- 
gram in curriculum making. Curriculum making and meth- 
ods of teaching are so integrated that they cannot be di- 
vorced from each other. 


Modern Educational Terms Vary 


Educators, in their attempt to be original, have frequently 
confused teachers rather than helped them. Some of our 
leaders have urged teachers to use an activity program in 
obtaining the goals of instruction for which the school is 
responsible; others have championed project teaching until 
the word Proyecr has become a panacea. Teaching by 
problems is another procedure which has had not a few 
champions. The large unit of study is the basis on which 
many would proceed. The center or area of interest method 
also has had its followers. In some respects the champions 
of these different procedures are like the six blind men 
of Hindustan who went to see the elephant. All of them 
are right in some particular and wrong in another. They 
are all driving toward the same general ideal. Why they 
do not standardize their terms and talk in the same language 
so that the average teacher could understand them, is difh- 
cult to explain. 

The new curriculum must be acquired through meaningful 
activities of students. The teacher will be compelled to set 
the stage, shift the scenery, and let the student act. Large 
units of subject matter should be presented instead of frag- 














ments and scraps as was the practice so often in the old 
school. The teacher must guide the work in the direction of 
the ideal, attitude, habit, or information he would have the 
students acquire. Students must be taught to propose but 
not left to flounder. 

The habits and skills which they should acquire, the at. 
titudes and ideals which they cannot neglect, the apprecia- 
tions which are so important and the information which is 
so valuable, are best procured through the solution of life 
problems on the level of the development of the students 
concerned. 


Respect for Human Personality 

Many of the current interpretations of the student- 
centered school, or student initiative and student-purposing 
and planning, suffer from exactly the same fallacy as the 
adult-imposition method of the traditional school—only in 
an inverted form. That is, they are still obsessed by the 
personal factor; they conceive of no alternative to adult 
dictation save student dictation. What is wanted is to get 
away from every mode of personal dictation and merely 
personal control. When the emphasis falls upon having 
experiences that are educationally worth while, the center 
of gravity shifts from the personal factor, and is found 
within the developing experience in which students and 
teachers alike participate. The teacher, because of greater 
maturity and wider knowledge, is the natural leader in the 
shared activity, and is naturally accepted as such. 

The real difference between the old and the new is in its 
underlying principle. The curriculum is not static but 
dynamic. In the new education there are ultimately no 
superior and no inferior humans, but just more experienced 
and less experienced persons interacting and being changed 
by the interaction. The new education has as its funda- 
mental basis a respect for human personality whether old 
or young and in the establishment of right relations between 
old persons and young. The teacher who is willing to try 
the new education program will help to create a place in 
which a student’s soul and mind may be at peace. 

The 19th century has been called the century of elemen- 
tary education. Educationally speaking, the 20th century is 
everybody's century. Our age has been trying to give real- 
ity to the old time platitude that “education begins with the 
first cry and ends with the last sigh.” It is becoming obvious 
to all modern teachers that every human experience educates 
for good or for evil. Our big job then both in and out of 
school is to thwart the evil development and stimulate and 
encourage the good. Good instruction added to common 
sense and experience will hurry on the process of self- 
education and reduce the chances of conflict between opin- 
ionated age and wilful youth to the advantage of both. 
Although teachers may find much to criticize in the new 
education they also will find much to imitate and to use. 


Characteristics of the New Education 

For example some of the characteristics of the new educa- 
tion in a modern school are: There is a maximum of educa- 
tive student activity and a minimum of teacher activity dut- 
ing the school sessions. Students play some part in the 
planning of what they are doing. Provision is made for 
individual differences in abilities, interests, and environmen- 
tal backgrounds. There is a friendly cooperative attitude 
among the students. There is a favorable teacher-student 
relationship. The teacher is a courteous adult at all times, 
that is, he shows respect for each student personality. There 
is a favorable student-teacher relationship. Students are con- 
stantly learning, that is, acquiring knowledge, perfecting 
habits and skills, or developing appreciations and desirable 
attitudes. The teacher is a guide who arranges and selects 
environmental stimuli. He dominates the situation in the 
sense that students know that he is the adult responsible 
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for the classroom activities, but he does not domineer. 
There are certain group understandings or ‘‘mores”’ initiated 
by, and adhered to by the classroom group which includes 
the teacher. Students are aware of their progress or lack 
of progress. This is facilitated through the use of short 
objective tests, graphs made and kept by students and sub- 
jective estimates given by members of the group and by 
the teacher. There is a minimum of competition among 
individuals. The individual is encouraged to compete with 
his own record. 

The teacher plans her work in advance and uses illustra- 
tive materials of all kinds to provide for the enrichment of 
students’ experiences and understandings. There are many 
opportunities for student initiative and creative expression. 
There is recognition of the need for the acquisition of a 
thorough control of the tools of learning. The school en- 
vironment is simple, natural, healthful, comfortable, secure, 
beautiful, and orderly. There is freedom from fear and 
strain, and from prolonged physical restraint. There are 
open spaces in the classroom that are restful. There is an 
absence of clutter or of useless things. There is marked 
cooperation between the school and the home. 

No school can accomplish its purpose without the active 
support and intelligent cooperation of the parents. Every 
school needs a functioning Parent-Teacher organization. 
The school is an educational laboratory where teachers try 
new methods and study the results carefully making some 
contribution to educational progress. 

As a note of caution there is much said about the neces- 
sity of teaching students and not subjects. We are agreed 
that the development of character and social personality is 
more important than the mastery of subject matter. How- 
ever, One must remember that subject matter is very im- 
portant in our modern school. If the purposes of the school 
are to be realized, students must be taught a wholesome 
regard for facts. They must learn how to get at the facts 
and to evaluate what they find. Student interest in activities 
of the school stimulated by the teacher is soon dissipated 
unless these activities lead out into realms of subject matter 
which create new and more lasting interests. 


A Few Principles of the New Education 


By way of brief summary, the main principles of the new 
education appear to be first, that the student receive free- 
dom of legs, arms, and voice. This takes the first step 
toward freeing his mind and spirit. Second, the propo- 
nents of the new education assume that growth comes from 
the child progressively acquiring new experiences in con- 
necting them in new patterns. There is no attempt to make 
the student learn subject matter not related in his thinking 
tu problems and activities of life. Third, student initiative 
is implied. Initiative comes from teaching the student to 
make decisions for himself. Fourth, they assume that self- 
expression on every possible occasion should be emphasized. 
A varied program should be provided to permit the un- 
covering of latent talent of students. Fifth, the leaders of 
the new education imply the need in so far as practicable 
for students understanding real life. Sixth, they assume 
that activity in addition to race experience is an important 
factor. 

In conclusion, the new education is defined in terms of 
meaningful activities and rich experiences based upon adult 
insight and students’ interests and needs which result in 
reflective thinking. The final admonition is “be not the 
first by whom the new is tried nor yet the last to lay the 
old aside.” 






Often an unfortunate experience on a by-path is just 
what is needed to keep us on the main road. 
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Governor Earle’s Message* 


Permit me to extend my sincere 
greetings to you and the 63,000 mem- 
bers whom you represent. You are, 
indeed, a great army possessing tre- 
mendous potentialities for the future of 
this Commonwealth. You daily mould 
the lives of more than 2,000,000 chil- 
dren. The way these children will 
think, act, and feel about things tomor- 
row depends largely on what you do 
to them today. It is thus with a full 
realization of your ultimate effect upon 





_GeorGE H. Ear e society that I address you. 


A year ago I addressed a message to 
you as the Governor-elect. At that time I outlined to you 
ten educational objectives of my administration. I am 
happy to say to you today that the following achievements 
have been attained: 

1. The teachers’ retirement system has been maintained - 
in its entirety. 

2. A deficit of $5,000,000 inherited from the previous 
administration has been wiped out. 

3. Schools in financially handicapped districts have been 
kept open. 

4. More than $60,000,000 have been appropriated as 
State subsidies for schools at a time when relief con- 
stituted a heavy burden. 


5. I have consistently advocated a graduated income tax 
for school purposes. The establishment of such a 
tax now depends upon amendment or revision of the 
State Constitution. In order to relieve real estate of 
an undue share of the tax burden, this fight must go 
on. It may interest you to know that twenty-six other 
States already have such a tax. 

6. A commission has been appointed to study local gov- 
ernment operations, including the unit of school ad- 
ministration. 

7. The child labor law has been strengthened, prohibiting 
the employment of children under sixteen years of 
age. Minors are better off under the Pennsylvania 
law now than they were under the NRA codes. 

8. A $20,000,000 school building program has been made 
possible with Federal Aid. Every possible help has 
been given by the State to assure the wise expenditure 
of these Funds. 


9. The State Teachers Colleges have been maintained at 
a high level of efficiency. 
10. Adult education and the rehabilitation of youth have 
been promoted. 
11. The collection of delinquent taxes has been facilitated. 
12. Social legislation, including maximum hours and mini- 
mum wages, has been advocated and stressed. 

Consequently, we point with pride to this record of 
achievement which indicates our recognition of education 
and its promotion as one of the basic functions of govern- 
ment. 

In closing, may I wish for you every success in your de- 
liberations here and in the great work in which you are en- 
gaged. As a matter of fact, upon your success depends in 
a large measure the economic and social welfare of our 
people. In short, you have in your keeping the future of 
the Commonwealth. 


*Greetings from his Excellency Governor George H. Earle to the Annual 
Convention of Pennsylvania State Education Association. Read by Lester K. 
Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction, at the Friday afternoon general 
session in the Forum. 
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Commercial Exhibits a Feature 
of Convention 


HE attendance of members of the PSEA convention at 

the exhibits in the ballroom of the Penn-Harris Hotel 
indicated that the school people of Pennsylvania are in- 
terested in keeping abreast of new methods and devices for 
assisting in the teaching processes as portrayed by the 
varied exhibits. 

Forty-three companies displayed their products in the 
ballroom of the Penn-Harris Hotel. Late reservations did 
not permit a complete listing of the companies in the 
January issue of the JOURNAL. Those exhibiting whose 
names did not appear in the January JOURNAL are the fol- 
lowing: Edward E. Babb and Co., 32nd and Market Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Bruce Publishing Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York City; Cambosco Scientific Co., Waverly, 
Mass.; Krexit, Point Marion, Pa.; and Kurtz Bros., Clear- 
field, Pa. 


Biology Club Meets 


OBERT T. HANCE, president of the Biology Teachers’ 
Club of Western Pennsylvania, has announced Sat- 
urday, February 15, as the next meeting date. 

On the program are G. M. McKinley, subject: “Micro- 
projection—lIts Possibilities and Limitations,” and George 
Dambach, subject: “Aquaria for Protozoa and Higher 
Organisms.” 

The meeting will be at 10:00 a.m., room 1109, in the 
Cathedral of Learning. A luncheon will follow at 12 o'clock. 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS, 1935 PSEA CONVENTION 





The Fine Arts Building 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
(See picture on front cover) 


HIS view of the quadrangle of the Carnegie Institute of 

Technology, taken from the archway of Machinery Hall, 
shows the College of Fine Arts building in the center. The 
Fine Arts Building houses the famous Tech Little Theatre 
with its workshops for drama students; studios for the de- 
partments of painting and design, architecture, and sculp- 
ture; practice rooms and instruments for the department of 
music; and three exhibition rooms where works of art are 
shown regularly. 

The group of buildings on the left, known as engineering 
hall, houses the departments of chemical, civil, and metallur- 
gical engineering and physics, as well as the coal research 
laboratory, metals research laboratory, hydraulics research 
flumes, chemistry research laboratory, and the laboratory for 
molecular physics. The group on the right, the oldest of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology buildings, contains the 
department of printing and industrial education, the engi- 
neering shops, and classrooms. Administration Hall with 
its executive offices is at the upper end of the group. 

The photograph was taken from the building which houses 
the departments of electrical and mechanical engineering, 
the laboratory for photoelastic research, the wind tunnel, and 
the college power plant. 

Two of the principal buildings are not shown. They 
are the Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, the women’s 
division, which is located to the right of the Fine Arts 
Building, and the gymnasium, which is directly behind the 
College of Fine Arts. 
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MYRA E. FOSTER 


Teachers College of Connecticut at New Britain 





ISS NELLIE lived next door. Her hair was red, 
vivid glowing red, and she knew how to smile. Our 
mother admitted that Miss Nellie “had a way” with chil- 
dren. Perhaps it was to be expected, for she was a teacher. 
But it was not alone Miss Nellie’s charm that fascinated 
the neighborhood’s not-quite-old-enough-for-school group. 
It was the mystery. On certain late afternoons the shades 
on Miss Nellie’s house were drawn. Children were warned 
that there must be no noise. Our mother and Miss Nellie’s 
older sister held grave consultations over the garden gate. 

There was the memory of one unforgettable Friday after- 
noon. We had seen Miss Nellie coming up the street from 
school and galloped out to meet her. For the only time in 
our experience she brushed us aside. The sobs that racked 
her slim body could not be held in check until the door of 
home opened and yielded sanctuary. 

We stared at each other. We .were not sympathetic. 
Small children are too primitive to experience vicarious emo- 
tion. But we felt ourselves surcharged for the moment with 
the peculiarly intense baffled awareness of life that is the 
ecstacy and agony of childhood .and adolescence. We lis- 
tened avidly to the talk of our elders that evening. Some- 
thing, protested our mother grim-lipped and hard-eyed, 
something ought to be done about it—Miss Blank was in- 
sufferable. 

Our father, usually so gay and youthfully arrogant, was 
surprisingly gentle. ‘My dear,” he said to mother, “our 
school organization seems to see fit to pattern itself in some 
respects on the worst features of the factory system. Con- 
scientious men and women honestly believe that the only way 
to get efficient service from the factory hand and the class- 
room teacher is to keep him or her in constant unreasoning 
‘fear of the job.’ When that is your end you cannot be 
over-nice in the methods you use to achieve it. Miss Blank 
is only doing her duty as a supervisor as she sees it.” 

I spoke suddenly and entirely without volition. I, I an- 
nounced, was never going to school. And I was never, 
never, never going to be a teacher. 

Our father eyed his 
offspring sardonically. 
“You had better make 
up your mind to yield 
the first point grace- 
fully,” he advised, 
“but God forbid that 
you be exposed to the 
second possibility.” 

A quarter of a cen- 
tury has passed since 
that night. The func- 
tion of supervision ¢ 
and the practices of 
school administrators 
have modified to a de- 
gree. But I confess 
that I cannot face the 
term “official supe- 
tiors” without experi- 


————— 
*Winning article on this subject in the State Teachers’ Magazines Contest. 


Teachers and Their Official Superiors 


The Supervisor comes as a friend with resources that 
assure the possibility of a good teaching job becom- 
ing a better one. 





encing anew an unreasoning sense of annoyance. As long 
as teaching was a “job” and teachers were underpaid and 
for the most part little better than unskilled or semi-skilled 
laborers there may have been an: excuse for the ‘‘over-seer” 
complex. In some communities conditions may be such 
that it is still defensible. But is not a newer vision con- 
sistent with the spirit of the time and the growth of teachers’ 
professional status? 

Many states are looking forward to making a four-year 
period of preparation compulsory for the classroom teacher 
from the kindergarten through the senior high school. With 
the expanding facilities for growth-in-service training, the 
four-year period may be regarded as no more than a mini- 
mum essential. Teaching is at last becoming a profession 
exacting the same degree of competency that is demanded 
of the practicing doctor or lawyer. The conduct of the 
classroom is no longer a routine. It is a vital creative ex- 
perience demanding the utmost of scholarship, wit, and re- 
source. 

We give lip service to the cult of “individual differences” 
when we consider the child in the educational scheme. Why 
may we not apply the same measure to the adult? As long 
as the marked inequality in requirements for certification 
for teaching in the elementary and in the junior and senior 
high schools existed, certain advantages of prestige and re- 
muneration were attached to teaching on the so-called 
“higher levels.” But before our newer standards of teacher 
preparation these barriers are beginning to give way. We 
accept the teacher who, through the priceless gift of imagina- 
tion and a peculiarly poignant memory of her own child- 
hood, is fitted to cope with the problem of the intellectual 
and spiritual growth of the little child. We respect the 
teacher, equally sensitive, who is gifted with fine poise that 
meets sanely and strongly the demands of turbulent adoles- 
cent emotionalism. We rejoice in the mature incisive mind 
that can present the perfect challenge to young manhood 
and womanhood. We demand of all types an equal degree 
of competency in their own field. We are beginning to 
admit that the educa- 
tional system that 
serves best is the sys- 
tem that recognizes, 
encourages, and re- 
wards each type of 
service equally. 

Are we not ready to 
go a step beyond rec- 
ognizing the equal 
importance of teach- 
ing levels and admit 
the influence of the 
mewer democracy in 
our attitude toward 
educational functions ? 
Among the groups of 
young people that we 
are training for edu- 








cational leadership 
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there exist, beside the “born teacher,’ two other distinct 
types, the coordinator and the individual gifted with the 
“research” type of mind. 

The coordinator is the type of man or woman who enjoys 
the “‘over-view.” He is able to keep various aspects of a 
problem in mind. He knows how to pull the strings that 
keep an organization running smoothly. The disastrous 
weakness in the pure theory of Bolshevism as it was origin- 
ally conceived rested in an inability to recognize the im- 
portance of this particular function. We know that no in- 
dividual school and no school system, however well trained 
and efficient its personnel, can function without a coordinat- 
ing “head.” But the principal or superintendent of the 
school of the future will learn to interpret his function not 
in terms of mastery and authority as has so often and so 
disastrously been true in the past, but in terms of service. 

The field of education today is being flooded with il- 
luminating and thought-provoking scientific studies of vital 
importance. Classroom teachers are demanding new and 
carefully prepared and edited materials to enrich their teach- 
ing. The administrator, absorbed in his responsibility to 
school and community, the classroom teacher busy with the 
problem of the actual individual child, have neither the 
time, the energy, nor the professional training necessary to 
study, classify, adapt, and prepare the wealth of material 
that is available. That is the function of the supervisor. 
And the success of the progress of the entire school program 
may depend upon his ability to grasp the implications of 
his position. He does not come into the classroom to pick 
flaws in the technique of the master teacher. He comes as 
a friend with resources that assure the possibility of a good 
teaching job becoming a better one. 

Robert Browning wrote some famous lines that are al- 
most invariably mis-quoted. Pippa was no Pollyanna, and 
Browning lacked the radiant certainty of our modern poets 
of good cheer. Pippa’s joy in the summer morning rested 
not upon a belief that all was well in a best of all possible 
worlds. She and Browning knew better. But she rejoiced 
for a brief moment in a world where everything was “right.” 
The elements about her that made up her world were in 
right relationships. She was secure. 

We want Pippa’s happiness and security for our children. 
Our schools exist to serve not the educator but the child. 
And happiness for the child comes as a reflection of a world 
that is “right.” The area of teacher and “official superior” 
has been a fruitful source of insecurity in the past. We 
pride ourselves upon being an adult generation. If the 
teachers of today and tomorrow are willing and trained to 
lay aside their insularity, their narrowness of vision, their 
hitherto sacred prerogatives of “nerves,” and if the super- 
visors, principals, superintendents, can discount the import- 
ance of the outworn tradition of “will to power,” as many 
of them do, we may yet be able to build a school world 
that is a fit and proper place for children to live and grow. 


Retirement Board Election 
HE committee appointed to count the ballots for the 
election of the school employee representative on the 
Retirement Board to fill the vacancy caused by the expira- 
tion of the term of Marguerite M. Elder met on January 9, 
1936, and counted the ballots. 

A total of 40,006 ballots was cast, of which— 
Marguerite M. Elder, Pittsburgh, received 25,022 Votes 
Mabel E. Mulock, Allentown, received 14,117 Votes 

and 867 votes were scattered—Cuas. S. Davis, Chairman. 


Waste of time is the most extravagant and costly of all 
expenses.—T heo phrastus 


State Superintendents Meet 
bY eames KERSEY, State superintendent of public in. 
struction of California, was reelected president of the 
National Council of State Superintendents and Commission. 
ers of Education at their annual meeting in Washington on 
December 9-11. Sidney B. Hall, State superintendent of 
public instruction of Virginia, was named vice-president 
and Francis L. Bailey, State commissioner of education of 
Vermont, secretary. By unanimous action the State superin- 
tendents reaffirmed their belief in ‘the policy that all educa. 
tion problems started by the Federal Government should 
clear through the United States Office of Education and the 
departments of education in the several States.” 


They also took formal action asking that the Federal Gov. 
ernment make provisions for the education of children on 
Federal projects, military camps, submarginal and river proj. 
ects, wherever there are sufficient numbers of children to 
justify such a school. Other resolutions were: 

“That all educational activities now sponsored or to be 
sponsored by the Federal Government should be brought 
together and coordinated into one department of the Fed. 
eral Government, the name of which shall carry the term 
‘education’ in the title.” 

“That the State superintendents and commissioners of edu- 
cation in session assembled favor the principle of Federal 
aid for education and further that an effort be made through 
an appropriate committee of its body to secure such aid.” 

“That the services of the National Council of State Super- 
intendents and Commissioners of Education be offered to the 
President of the United States in the formulation and ex. 
tension of policies pertaining to education in the several 
States of the union.” 

On Wednesday noon the State superintendents met at 
the White House with President Franklin D. Roosevelt who 
spoke to them briefly. Superintendents or their delegates 
who took part in the meeting were: A. E. Karnes, Alaska; 
H. E. Hendrix, Arizona; W. E. Phipps, Arkansas; Vierling 
Kersey, California; Inez Johnson Lewis, Colorado; Ernest 
W. Butterfield, Connecticut; H. V. Holloway, Delaware; 
M. D. Collins, Georgia; John W. Condie, Idaho; Floyd I. 
McMurray, Indiana; Agnes Samuelson, Iowa; W. T. Mark- 
ham, Kansas; Bertram E. Packard, Maine; Albert S. Cook, 
Maryland; Eugene B. Elliott, Michigan; Lloyd W. King, 
Missouri; Elizabeth Ireland, Montana; Charles W. Taylor, 
Nebraska; James N. Pringle, New Hampshire; Charles H: 
Elliott, New Jersey; Clyde A. Erwin, North Carolina; R. B. 
Murphy, deputy superintendent, North Dakota; E. L. Bow- 
sher, Ohio; George C. Wells, supervisor of Indian educa- 
tion, Oklahoma; C. A. Howard, Oregon; Samuel Fausold, 
delegate, Pennsylvania; James F. Rockett, Rhode Island; 
James H. Hope, South Carolina; J. F. Hines, South Da- 
kota; Walter D. Cocking, Tennessee; Francis L. Bailey, 
Vermont; Sidney B. Hall, Virginia; W. W. Trent, West 
Virginia; John Callahan, Wisconsin. 

The first day’s session was given over to presentation of 
recent developments in Federal activities pertaining to edu- 
cation by Commissioner J. W. Studebaker and members of 
the Office of Education staff. They reported on: Emer- 
gency education program of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration; National Youth Administration; Social Security Act; 
Loans for school districts through Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; Education in the Rural Resettlement Admin- 
istration; Allotment of Federal funds for educational build- 
ings; Federal support of higher education through the Bank- 
head-Jones Act; Education in the CCC; Vocational educa- 
tion developments; The Office of Education Youth Com- 
mittee; Office of Education Studies now in progress. 

Walter D. Cocking, commissioner of education of Ten- 
nessee, presented a report on “Trends in State School Leg- 
islation in 1935.” 
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RECENT decision by Judge D. W. Henderson of the 

Fayette County Court has unusual significance for 
the members of the teaching profession. By unanimous 
vote of the Executive Council at its meeting on January 10, 
Judge Henderson’s opinion is presented herewith: 


IN THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS OF FAYETTE 
COUNTY PENNSYLVANIA 


ROBERT L. FEE : 
vs 

M. B. McDonaLp, D. E. 
LOWE, McCLELLAN LEON- 
ARD, J. K. SPURGEON, D. 
ARMER CRAIG, J. W. SEM- 
BOWER and D. E. BANE, 
members of the Board of 
School Directors in and for 
the School District of the 
City of Uniontown, Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania. 


No. 565 June Term, 1935 





4 
Before HENDERSON, J. 


OPINION AND ORDER 


December 27, 1935: 

This case comes before the court on petition for a writ 
of mandamus directed to the defendants commanding and 
requiring them to fix the salary of plaintiff, Robert L. Fee, 
a teacher in the Junior High School in the School District 
of the City of Uniontown for the year 1935-1936 at a sum 
not less than $1500.00 per annum, or show cause why it 
should not be so done. To the writ a demurrer was filed 
alleging as reason in support thereof that the minimum 
annual salary of the plaintiff is $1300.00, and that they 
are not required to fix the minimum annual salary at 
$1500.00. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The School District of the City of Uniontown is a school 
district of the third class, and during the year 1932-1933 
employed the plaintiff as a teacher in one of its Junior 
High Schools at an annual salary of $1200.00. The plain- 
tiff was likewise employed as a teacher in its Junior High 
School during the years 1933-1934 and 1934-1935 at an 
annual salary of $1080.00. He has thus served three con- 
secutive years as a teacher in its Junior High School, and 
has been employed to teach in the Junior High School 
during the year 1935-1936. During the first three years 
the plaintiff taught under a College Provisional Certificate, 
and during the year 1935-1936 will teach under a College 
Permanent Certificate. No question is raised concerning 
the plaintiff’s certification. 

The contract under which the plaintiff taught during 
the year 1932-1933 at a salary of $1200.00 was terminated 
by the school district at the close of that year. During the 
years 1933-1934 and 1934-1935 the plaintiff taught under 
a contract wherein he was employed to teach during the 
year 1933-1934 at a salary of $1080.00 for the year, which 
contract contained a clause to the effect that it should con- 
tinue from year to year unless terminated by either of the 
parties; it was not terminated by the action of either party 
at the end of the school year 1934-1935, and automatically 
continued in effect during the school year 1934-1935. Dur- 
ing these two school terms he served the school district at 
an annual salary of $1080.00. This contract was not 


Teachers Earn Increments During Period 
of Emergency Legislation 


terminated by the action of either party at the end of the 
school year 1934-1935, but on the contrary the school dis- 
trict adopted a resolution, on March 13, 1935, continuing 
the contract in full force and effect for the year 1935-1936, 
with a stipulation to the effect that the school board should 
have the right to change or adjust the salary therein men- 
tioned with the understanding that such salary should not 
be fixed at an amount less than the minimum salary pro- 
vided by law, which resolution was supplemented by the 
agreement of the parties on March 15, 1935, to the same 
effect. It thus became the duty of the Board of School 
Directors for said school district to fix the plaintiff's salary 
for the year 1935-1936, under the terms of the resolution 
and supplemental agreement and under the general pro- 
vision of the school law requiring the payment of certain 
minimum salaries. 


QUESTION INVOLVED 


Where a Junior High School teacher with high school 
credentials teaches during the year 1932-1933 in a school 
district of the third class at a salary of $1200.00 per year, 
and teaches in the same district during the school years 
of 1933-1934 and 1934-1935 at am annual salary of 
$1080.00, then, is such teacher entitled to receive for his — 
services during the year 1935-1936 a minimum annual salary 
of $1500.00 or $1300.00? 


DISCUSSION 


The plaintiff's contention, to-wit, that the annual salary 
of the plaintiff for the year 1935-1936 is $1500.00, is based 
upon the provisions of the School Code of 1911, P. L. 309, 
Section 1210, as amended by the Act of 1917, P. L. 1235, 
as further amended by the Act of 1919, P. L. 910, as further 
amended by the Act of 1921, P. L. 328, and as further 
finally amended by the Act of 1923, P. L. 328: 24 P. S. 
267, 275. As finally amended by the Act of 1923, P. L. 
328, Section 1210 of the School Code of 1911 requires: 

“The minimum salaries of all teachers * * * shall be 
paid by the several classes of ‘districts in which such 
persons are employed, in accordance with the following 
schedules :— 

* * * Districts of the third class. * * * high school 
teachers * * * minimum annual salary $1200.00, 
minimum annual increment $100.00, minimum num- 
ber of increments 4, provided that where teachers 
in junior high schools have the qualifications required 
by the local school board for teachers of the senior 
high school, they shall be placed upon the high school 
schedule, otherwise, they shall be placed upon the 
elementary school schedule.” 

Under these statutory provisions, commonly referred to 
as the Edmonds Salary Law, the plaintiff was entitled to 
a minimum annual salary of $1200.00 for the first year he 
taught in 1932-1933. For the year 1933-1934 he was en- 
titled to receive the minimum salary of $1200.00, plus one 
increment of $100.00, or $1300.00 in all. For the year 
1934-1935 he was entitled to receive the minimum salary 
of $1200.00, plus two increments of $100.00 each, or 
$1400.00 in all. For the year 1935-1936 he will be en- 
titled to receive the minimum salary of $1200.00, plus 
three increments of $100.00 each, or $1500.00 in all. The 
plaintiff, because of his services during the three years, 
1932-1933, 1933-1934 and 1934-1935, has earned three 
increments of $100.00 each which must be added to his 
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minimum salary of $1200.00 in order to fix and determine 
his minimum salary for the year 1935-1936 unless the 
minimum salary for that year is affected by the provision 
in the Act of 1933, P. L. 69 which directs in Section 13 
that “all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby superseded for the period 
during which this act shall be in effect.” The applicable 
provisions in the Act of 1933, supra, are: 

“Sec. 2. During the period in which this act shall 
be in effect, no school district shall be required to 
pay to any teacher or supervisor, who during the year 
preceding the effective date of this act, shall have been 
in its employ * * * any salary or compensation at a 
rate greater than ninety per centum of the minimum 
amount which such teacher or supervisor was entitled 
to receive under the salary schedule immediately prior 
to the effective date of this act. 

“Section 13. Inconsistent Provisions—All acts and 
parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby superseded for the period during which 
this act shall be in effect.” 

It will be noted that the act of 1933, P. L. 69 con- 
tinued in effect only until July 1, 1935. During its effec- 
tive period it superseded the inconsistent provisions of the 
Edmonds Salary Law and other inconsistent acts. It super- 
seded other inconsistent acts only insofar as the payment 
of salaries was concerned during its two year effective period. 

After the expiration of the effective date of the Act of 
1933, supra, all of the provisions of the Edmonds Salary 
Law were restored to their full and original vigor without 
any further interference by the Act of 1933; and the salary 
of the plaintiff for the year 1935-1936 must now be de- 
termined solely under the terms of the Edmonds Salary 
Law without taking into consideration any of the terms or 
provisions of the Act of 1933. 

The requirement of the Edmonds Salary Law is that the 
plaintiff shall receive a salary, for the year 1935-1936 of 
$1500.00 being the basic salary of $1200.00 plus three in- 
crements of $100.00 each for his three years of service. 
But it is contended that the number of increments earned 
by the plaintiff should be determined without taking into 
consideration his two years of service while the Act of 
1933, P. L. 69, was in effect, so that the plaintiff would be 
entitled to one increment only by reason of his services 
during the year 1932-1933; and that this construction of the 
Edmonds Salary Law is necessary because its provisions were 
suspended during these two years by reason of the Act of 
1933, supra. 

It would, of course, have been possible for the Legisla- 
ture to have suspended the provisions of the Edmonds 
Salary Law in case it had seen fit so to do; but the Legis- 
lature in Section 13 did not provide for the suspension of 
inconsistent acts, but merely directed that the Act of 1933, 
P. L. 69 should supersede such inconsistent acts. If the 
Legislature had intended to suspend the provisions of the 
Edmonds Salary Law, then it undoubtedly would have used 
apt words for that purpose, and instead of directing that 
inconsistent acts were superseded, it would have provided 
that the increments mentioned in the Edmonds Salary Law 
were suspended. It must be assumed that the Legislature 
advisedly used in Section 13 the word “superseded” rather 
than “‘suspended.” When this distinction is understood, it 
is readily apparent that the Act of 1933, P. L. 69, should 
not be taken into consideration after July 1, 1935, in de- 
termining salaries under the Edmonds Salary Law and the 
number of increments earned by the persons benefiting 
thereunder. 

A proper construction of the Act of 1933, P. L. 69 neces- 
sarily leads to the conclusion that the Legislature intended 
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to carry into effect for the two year period therein mentioned 
a reduction of ten per centum in teachers’ salaries as based 
upon the salary schedule for the year 1932-1933; that for 
the purpose of so doing other inconsistent acts were super- 
seded during this two year period in order that this purpose 
might be accomplished, but that the provisions of these 
inconsistent acts were not suspended, during the two year 
period. 

It was a temporary measure, intended to aid school dis- 
tricts which were financially unable to ‘pay the regular 
salaries—and only these districts which chose to do so 
took advantage of its provisions. It was not mandatory, 
And as such it should be construed more strongly against 
the school district than against the teacher who has done 
his or her part and given to the district the teaching ex- 
perience for which the increment is allowed. Our con- 
clusion is that the Legislature did not intend that such 
teacher should lose or forfeit his or her increment earned 
during this emergency legislation. 

ORDER 

Now, December 27, 1935, upon and after due considera- 
tion of. this case, it is ordered and directed that the Board 
of School Directors of the School District of the City of 
Uniontown fix the salary of Robert L. Fee as a teacher in 
the Junior High School in said school district for the year 
1935-1936 at the sum of not less than $1500.00; it is 
further ordered that the costs of this proceeding be paid by 
the School District of the City of Uniontown. 

Signed, D. W. HENDERSON, Judge 
Attest: 
(Signed) Mrs. NELL WILKEy, Prothonotary 


Short Story Contest 


The Rollins College Flamingo, student literary magazine, 
has announced a short story contest open to seniors in any 
high school or preparatory school in the United States. 

Under a special arrangement with Rollins College, prizes 
with a total valuation of $2,000 in cash and scholarships 
are offered. First prize will be $200 in cash and a literary 
scholarship valued at $800 to be applied toward general 
fee at Rollins College. Second prize is a literary scholar- 
ship of $650 and third prize is a literary scholarship of 
$350. The winner of the first prize will receive the cash 
award whether he accepts the literary scholarship or not. 

According to the conditions of the contest, all: manu- 
scripts must be submitted to the principal or headmaster 
of the local school who, with a committee of three appointed 
by himself, will select the best stories to represent the 
school. The stories must reach John C. Bills, editor of the 
Flamingo, Winter Park, Fla., not later than April 1, 1936. 
The stories should be not less than 1,500 words, nor more 
than 3,000 words in length. A committee of distinguished 
writers, critics, and editors will acts as judges. 


The Central Pennsylvania Debating League,  rep- 
resenting six high schools, will debate the question: 
Resolved, That the United States shall join the World 
Court under the terms of the Root formula. New officers 
are president, Walter E. Hess, adviser on secondary edu- 
cation, State Department of Public Instruction;  vice- 
president, Lambert Greenawalt, William Penn High 
School, York; and secretary-treasurer, William E. Strawin- 
ski, William Penn High School, Harrisburg. Schools form- 
ing the league are Boys High School and Girls High 
School, Lancaster; William Penn High School, York; High 
School, Steelton; John Harris and William Penn High 
Schools, Harrisburg. Dues are $5 a year for each member 
school. 
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School Officials, Pull Yourselves Together 


FRANK A. BUTLER 


Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 


If a college graduate is asked to 
select the really great teachers who 
happened along his educational 
journey from kindergarten days 
through college he will invariably 
limit his choice to the number of 
fingers on one hand. The man 
who has owned and driven cars 
for thirty years will always say that 
the finding of a good mechanic is 
a rare occurrence. Even good bar- 
bers are scarce. Real good cooks 
are not to be had for the asking. 
Worth-while talent in any field of 
endeavor is, unfortunately, always 














FRANK A. BUTLER 


niggardly supplied. 

Famous physicians, such as the Mayo brothers, are rela- 
tively few; singers of the John McCormack and Lawrence 
Tibbett variety are gifts to a generation; and the late hu- 
morist and philosopher, Will Rogers, is an event of a cen- 
tury. For some reason the average citizen recognizes the 
scarcity of talent in some fields, but it is extremely difficult 
for him to believe that teaching talent is also scarce. To 
him, teaching talent is produced abundantly and evenly, as 
apples on a large tree. To him, the selection of teachers 
is merely a simple process of picking with no fear that 
there will be any appreciable difference in the ones so chosen. 

Quite recently an investigator from one of our large uni- 
versities made a survey of teaching in a typical Pennsyl- 
vania city school system. His main conclusion was that 
over fifty per cent of the instruction analyzed was mechani- 
cal, mediocre, and miserable. To one who is conversant 
with teaching, the conclusion is not at all startling. It is 
startling, however, to realize the loss this poor instruction 
means to the pupils concerned. 

An adult, if he has the means, can and will search for 
the standard of service he desires; he will choose his doctor 
and his singer carefully, he will discriminate whenever the 
least possibility of selection can be exercised. There is a 
large group of persons, namely, the pupils attending schools, 
who have no choice; they submit to the services offered by 
school officials, they bear innocently and unknowingly al- 
most any brand of teaching, good, bad, or worthless. The 
young cannot select their teachers, choice is beyond their 
control. Power exercised by hiring authorities, therefore, 
should be sacredly exercised. Any use of the power which 
leads to ends other than those of a square deal for pupils is 
a wrong against innocent youth. 

Yet in this Commonwealth of Pennsylvania the educa- 
tional welfare of boys and girls is too often within the 
jurisdiction of authorities whose motives submerge unmerci- 
fully any consideration of children’s rights and prerogatives. 
Selection of teachers is frequently based upon the place of 
residence, relationship, friendship, economy, pressure, po- 
litical or religious affiliation, and similar factors which have 
nothing to do with teaching efficiency. In some communi- 
ties the home-town candidate is assured of a position even 
if some regularly employed teacher must be dismissed, and 
this happens in spite of the fact that the candidate is the 
pedagogical and academic moron of his college graduating 


Are good teachers produced as abundant- 
ly and evenly as apples on a large tree? 


class. Some authorities are not concerned enough about a 
candidate to investigate his qualifications; his parents pay 
taxes in the community and forthwith the opportunity to 
teach transcends the ability to teach. 

Wrongs in the educational field are no less grievous than 
those in the political and economic world. Some day a 
devoted parent will bring legal action against some hiring 
authority charging him with educational theft: theft of 
rightful educational progress of defenseless youth. Unless 
the school authority can produce evidence showing that the 
best teacher obtainable under the circumstances was selected, 
the court should render a verdict of willful theft, contempti- 
ble wrongdoing. In this trial circumstantial evidence should 
suffice. If the effort to secure a worth-while instructor was 
not made, if recommendations were not examined, if quali- 
fications were ruthlessly waived, or if motives other than 
honesty to youth influenced choice, then theft should be 
the verdict. “A public office is a public trust.’” All school 
offices are public, and are, therefore, public trusts. A school 
official who resorts to graft in any form is a traitor to a 
sacred trust. A betrayal of the rights of defenseless pupils 
is the most heinous offense of all public betrayals. 

Notwithstanding the duty of school officials in selecting 
commendable teaching talent, there is still another con- 
tributing factor in the whole problem of selection, and that 
factor is the teacher-training institution. No person can be 
chosen to teach unless he meets certain specifications. Ou 
side of a few subjects, some required and others elective, 
and a certain number of years in an accredited school, the 
state standards terminate. What shall be the real merit of 
incoming teachers is surely not guaranteed by state require- 
ments, but it is, on the other hand, determined by the stand- 
ards maintained by the scores of training institutions scat- 


tered throughout the Commonwealth. Any conceivable | 


ager with an institution’s recommendation is sanctioned 
y the Department of Public Instruction. It must be re- 


‘ 


membered that our training institutions are, for the most | 


part, extremely interested in tuition, fees, enrolments, and 
mass production. In some of these institutions, to fail a 
student is a calamity. Everyone must be passed on to the 
list of eligibles. From an unimpeachable source, the ugly 
fact is relayed that the president of one of our training 
schools warned his supervisor of practice teaching that an- 
other failure grade for a student teacher meant the super- 
visor’s dismissal. What a cross to bear for a supervisor 
who stands for a square deal to youth! A student dismally 
failed in one school is eagerly received in another, and the 
latter school later sends him out with the stamp of approval. 
Low standards can make fictitious silk purses out of any 
ears, the proverbial ear included. So the field becomes 
crowded .with legally qualified teachers, but not with teach- 
ers of outstanding merit. If the preparatory institutions 
would fulfill their obligations without fear or favor, the 
weaklings aspiring to the noble yet difficult responsibility 
of instructing youth could be eliminated. And no tears 
should be shed by college officials and instructors during 
the process of elimination. We can’t compromise with 
youth; we must not barter their growth away. Failure to 
watch or to be concerned about the quality of teachers sent 
out from preparatory schools paves the way for many wrongs 
that follow in public school systems. 
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Real teaching talent is not so plentiful that it should be 
allowed to lie dormant or waste away. Every means of dis- 
covering and utilizing it should be perpetually made. An 
outstanding tenor or baritone singer is sought for in all 
parts of the state or nation; a capable doctor administers 
medical aid to sufferers who come from all corners of the 
United States; the genuine humorist receives invitations 
from widely scattered communities; but the good teacher 
must trust to luck for an invitation, and perchance is ulti- 
mately compelled to seek employment in the five-and-ten 
to survive. Meanwhile the weaklings rush into positions 
along the route of home-talent or by some social or political 
avenue. And simultaneously the educational welfare of the 
citizens of tomorrow suffers immeasurably. Who really 
cares about the selection and recognition of competent teach- 
ers? Marching four abreast, how long would it take those 
who deeply care to pass a certain point? 


Probably no other field could be found in which emphasis 
is misplaced more often than it is in educational circles. 
Attend a regional or state meeting of educators and you 
will hear vociferous appeals for more buildings, better black- 
boards, school publicity, extra-curricular mem a larger 
unit, and, of course, more prolific sources of taxation. Very 
little if any emphasis is given to the main prop of the edu- 
cational structure, namely, the teachers. The external is 
played up; the internal is set aside. Form to educators is 
generally more important than substance. “Save the surface 
and you save all,” may be true in painting, but not in educa- 
tion. High priced furnishings in the principal’s office sig- 
nify misdirected school administration. What else matters 
if the outward show goes on! 

Another, but more recently stressed, hobby of schoolmen 
is to denounce the present civilization and then to wax im- 
portant and prophetic in the great part that school people 
must play in shaping and ushering in the new social order. 
And while the fervor over the new and ideal society rises 
to a bright glow the same old wrongs and shady practices 
in educational systems continue to thrive and prosper un- 
molested. Before these self-appointed saviors of an ideal 
society in convention assembled spend too much of their 
energy in snatching a tottering civilization from the edge of 
the precipice, they should adjourn and do some needed mis- 
sionary work in their own educational bailiwicks. 


To be sure, school authorities have their attention directed 
to many problems. At times the call comes for new build- 
ings; at another time the equipment needs to be repaired or 
replaced. The blackboards are out-of-date and the seats are 
carved. Public opinion clamors for a new football coach, 
a coach who can produce winning teams, a coach who can 
regain the old prestige of Blankville’s fighting warriors. 
The superintendent wants new furniture for his office; the 
band needs new uniforms. Be the attention directed where 
it may, it is misdirected if it does not center upon something 
more fundamental than palatial buildings and expensive 
equipment; it is blind attention if office furniture and band 
uniforms loom up as the chief criteria of educational values; 
it is dwarfed if the winning of football games is the all im- 
portant outcome. Pull yourselves together, school officials! 
See beyond the glimmer and gleam of the little things that 
hamper your vision and distract your attention! Focus your 
attention upon the fundamental support! The foundation 
of any worth-while system of education is its teaching talent. 


The school itself should be a place where boys and girls 
really live, meeting problems of life on their age levels, 
being taught to suggest and try solutions to those problems, 
contrasting one solution with another, always in an attempt 
to make life more interesting and more worth while. 
Alexander ]. Stoddard 








Association of School Board Secretaries 


E annual convention of the Association of School 
Board Secretaries of Pennsylvania will be held in Harris- 
burg, Tuesday, February 4, 1936, in the Education Building. 
The program this year is planned to carry out the purpose of 
the organization ‘‘to afford opportunities for the presenta- 
tion and discussion of various problems of business ad- 
ministration.” A number of round table and panel dis- 
cussions on pertinent subjects have been arranged for the 
morning session. 

In the afternoon the session will be a general one in- 
cluding a resume of the high points from the round tables 
and panel discussions by the leader of each group; an ad- 
dress by Lester K. Ade, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, ‘“An Outline of the Requirements of the Modern 
School’’; an address by The Honorable Frank W. Ruth, 
member of the House of Representatives and a member of 
the Association of School Board Secretaries, ““The Legisla- 
tive Outlook.” The business of the convention including 
the reports of the committees will close the session. 


In the evening Governor and Mrs. George H. Earle are 


. entertaining the members of the Association at a reception 


to be held in the Forum. 

The officers are: president, Mrs. Helen Kidd Thompson, 
Greenville; vice-president, Willis H. Lady, Biglerville; 
treasurer, H. W. Hoover, Polk; secretary, Mary E. Robbins, 
Sunbury. 

Members of executive committee are: Harold D. Kratz, 
Norristown, Ralph E. Ord, Dravosburg, Allegheny County; 
Mrs. F. C. E. Milhouse, Pottstown. 


State School Directors 
HE Pennsylvania State School Directors Association will 
hold their 41st annual convention, February 5 and 6, 
1936, in the Forum, Education Building, Harrisburg. On 
Tuesday evening at 8:30 o’clock they will join the State 
School Board Secretaries Association in a reception at the 
Education Building by Governor and Mrs. George H. Earle. 
Mrs. Warren Marshall, Swarthmore, and her executive 
committee have arranged interesting programs for the two- 
days’ session with the following speakers: 
R. R. Abernethy, Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg 
Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Philadel- 
hia 
one H. Earle, Governor 
Samuel W. Grafflin, White Plains, N. Y. 
Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness 
Guy T. Holcombe, President, Board of Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, Oxford 
Frank W. Ruth, State Legislator, Reading 
J. Evans Scheele, Secretary of Welfare 
Walter L. Wright, President, Lincoln University 
At the closing session Thursday forenoon, Clarence E. 
Ackley, Department of Public Instruction, will conduct a 
question box. 


Juniata Conference 
UNIATA College will hold its educational conference on 
March 13 and 14, Lester K. Ade, superintendent of 
public instruction, will be one of a number of important 
speakers. 
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|| | EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
| PSEA’s President for 1936 


OR the second time in 83 years the activities of the Penn- 

sylvania State Education Association will be led in 1936 
by a woman president. Mary B. McAndrew, superinten- 
dent of the schools at Carbondale, was nominated and 
elected for this honor without opposition at the 1935 State 
convention. Miss McAndrew is the only woman who is 
a district superintendent of schools at the present time in 
the State. 


Miss McAndrew, who has been superintendent of schools 
in Carbondale since July, 1934, was a 


nominate for this great office Mary B. McAndrew of Car- 
bondale. 


Miss McAndrew Accepts 


No woman could be impervious to the joy derived from 
finding herself elected President of the largest State or- 
ganization of teachers in America. Indeed, it is a long 
step from that day when women not only held no office 
in an organization but were not even allowed to speak 

out at meeting. I recall very vividly a 





teacher in the high school of the city for 
more than twenty years, preceded by one 
year as a grade teacher. She is a gradu- 
ate of the Carbondale High School and 
received her A. B. degree at Marywood 
College in Scranton. She will soon com- 
plete her studies for an M. A. degree 
in Educational Administration at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
She also read law at Columbia two 
summers as an avocation. 

For PSEA Miss McAndrew has 
worked faithfully in many capacities. In 
1933-34 she served as president of the 
Northeastern Convention District. She 
was a member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee for two years and of the Tenure 
Committee for six years. For NEA she 
served as a member of the Visual Edu- 
cation Committee upon appointment of 
Thomas E. Finegan, as a member of committee of 100 class- 
room teachers for two years, as member of the committee 
of retirement allowances for one year, and as NEA State 
delegate in 1926 and 1928. 

Miss McAndrew was president of the Carbondale 
Teachers Association for four years and for three years 
was treasurer of the County Parent-Teacher Association. 
The Department of Public Instruction selected her to repre- 
sent the classroom teacher at the symposium at the Educa- 
tion Congress in October, 1933. 

Well acquainted with the service of education organiza- 
tions Miss McAndrew is well fitted to carry forward the 
work of PSEA this year. 

In nominating Miss McAndrew for the presidency, Car- 
mon Ross, president of the State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro, said: 








Doctor Ross Nominates 

Carmon Ross, Edinboro: Mr. President and members of 
the House, the age of chivalry has not yet passed. It is 
my pleasure tonight to exemplify this to the teachers of 
Pennsylvania represented by this House of Delegates. It 
is my pleasure to put in nomination for the office of Presi- 
dent a person who recently has been a classroom teacher, 
and most recently a superintendent of schools. My candi- 
date is gracious in manner, aggressive in methods, per- 
sistent in her policy, and always tactful. I am also quite 
sure that the candidate will accept the office of President 
of this Association, not only as an honor, and it is a great 
honor, but as a call to duty and as an opportunity for serv- 
ice to the teachers of Pennsylvania. It is my pleasure to 





Mary B. MCANDREW 


story told me during my first year of 
teaching by an experienced woman with 
a fine educational background: She said 
the superintendent of her district had 
just returned from the annual State meet- 
ing and described in glowing terms the 
affairs of the convention. When he had 
finished he walked down the hall and 
then, recalling something, he came back 
quietly and said almost in a whisper, 
“Do you know there was a woman there 
who could talk like a man, she really 
got on her feet and expressed herself. 
I tell you it was great.” Today all men 
of the profession realize and recognize 
the part that women are playing and are 
only too willing to give them their full 
share in the management of affairs if they 
but show an interest. 

I first wish to thank Dr. Ross for his 
chivalrous words of nomination, Dr. Thomas for his en- 
couraging words, coming as he does from my own North- 
eastern Convention District, and all those friends through- 
out the great State of Pennsylvania who have honored me 
with the highest professional recognition within your power. 
Backed by this fine spirit I face the future with courage, 
hope, and determination if you will but give me your co- 
operation as I take up the work of my capable predecessor. 
In this work I wish the classroom teachers particularly to 
realize that their point of view is thoroughly understood by 
me. I have spent so many happy years in that group that the 
point of view of the administrator is scarcely with me. 
At home we are just one big family working together in 
the greatest cause in the world, the intelligent direction 
of childhood. 

Great problems lie ahead for our solution. Sometimes 
as I ponder over them I wonder if we really have a pro- 
fession. Many times through the years I have asked my- 
self, “If I were a parent, would I encourage my boy to go 
into the profession of teaching if I thought when he reached 
the heights of success he would be thrown aside for poli- 
tical reasons?” or ‘Have I encouraged some of the finest 
boys and girls I have ever taught to enter my own pro- 
fession, holding up to them the spiritual values that ex- 
tended right on through eternity, when I knew that success 
did not mean security and happiness in their position?” 
I ask you, fellow members of the profession, have we not 
the power to develop a public opinion that will make people 
realize that the teachers of their children should be happy 
and protected in their work if those children are to de- 
velop to the fullest? 
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The question of tenure is just one of our problems. 
There are others that I will not take time to go over today 
but as we try to solve them, let us realize we have to be 
practical. I believe that teachers are so accustomed to 
living in the ideal world which they are constantly creat- 
ing for children that they forget to come down on the 
ground where there is important work to be done. I re- 
call a legend of old that told of an aged clergyman who 
felt he should live nearer to God. So he built for himself 
a little room high up in the belfry of the church. On 
Sunday he threw down his sermon to be read to the people. 
Then it came time for him to die. Ome day he heard 
a tapping on his window which he thought was the final 
summons. He looked out and up and said, “Where art 
Thou, Lord?” There was no answer. In a little while 
he heard the tapping again but there was no answer to his 
question. The third time he heard a voice and looking 
up he asked, “Where art Thou, Lord?” But the voice 
came back, “Oh, I am down here working among the 
people.” Well might we who are teachers take example 
from that legend as we endeavor to acquaint the people 
with the work of our profession. 

In a few days we will close up the old year. If we 
have not been doing our part professionally what better 
time to begin than now at the beginning of the new year? 
Let us work together! I wish you all a happy 1936 and 
when you hear the bells ring in that year, I want you to 
feel that up in the Pioneer City of Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania is a President who is thinking about you and who 
is willing to give the very best that is in her now and 
forever to make the profession of teaching what she be- 
lieves it should be. As we work we must remember: 


We are pilgrims who travel 

A great common road, 

And the journey is easy for none. 

We must comfort the weary, 

And help on the load 

Of those teachers whose courage seems done. 


Let us deal with them each, 

On our way to the west, 

With a mercy that never will fail; 
And lie down to our dreams 

With a conscience at rest 

When we come to the end of the trail. 


Chairmen of Standing Committees 


NDER date of January 13, 1936, George H. Hallett, Jr., 
Associate Secretary, National Municipal League, 309 East 
34th Street, New York City, reported that the three stand- 
ing committees of the PSEA by means of preferential 
ballots by mail had elected chairmen for 1936, as follows: 


Legislation, Bela B. Smith, Connellsville 
Resolutions, Charles S. Miller, Slippery Rock 
Teacher Welfare, Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 


Men who have withstood the many buffetings of life 
without faltering, but also without looking beyond, are 
panic-stricken and tremble at the restful vision of the re- 
lease into forgetfulness.—George Clemenceau 


A flea and an elephant walked side by side over a little 
bridge. Said the flea to the elephant, after they had crossed 
it: “Boy, we sure did shake that thing!”—From The Art of 
Living Successfully 


Southern District President 

Ray H. Light, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Cornwall schools, was 
elected president of the Southern 
Convention District of PSEA at its 
meeting in December. Mr. Light, 
who has-been at Cornwall twelve 
years, was assistant superintendent 
of Lebanon County schools for two 
years, principal of Jonestown 
schools for four years, and a teacher 
in the rural schools of North Ann- 
ville Township for three years. 

A graduate of Annville High 
School, Mr. Light holds an A. B. 
degree from Lebanon Valley Col- Ray H. LIGHT 
lege and an A. M. from Columbia University. 











Survey of Educational Films 


SURVEY to list all motion pictures which have an edu- 

cational value is being conducted jointly by the U. S. 
Office of Education, John W. Studebaker, Commissioner, 
and the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. This includes not only the strict class- 
room film, but subjects useful to medical students, scientific 
workers, vocational classes, CCC camps, teachers, and other 
specialized educational groups. The survey is being made 
under a grant from the General Education Board (Rocke- 
feller) and is part of the work being carried on by the 
American Council on Education in connection with its spon- 
sorship of the proposed American Educational Film Insti- 
tute. 

More than 10,000 film catalog cards have been mailed to 
1800 sources of films in this country. This card covers 
nearly 100 items which will result in accurate information 
being filed in one central office covering information neces- 
sary to judge the adaptability of the film to specific educa- 
tional needs. 


Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 
pes Extension Division of the University of Pittsburgh 

has released three bulletins (in addition to the Rules 
and Regulations, debate handbooks, and debate materials) 
pertaining to the 1936 program of forensic and music con- 
tests in Pennsylvania. 

The speech bulletin reviews the forensic events and con- 
tains an analysis of the ex tempore theme with bibliographic 
helps. The required declamations for 1936 appear in a 
separate bulletin. The 1936 music list contains the required 
test pieces for all music events. The instrumental numbers 
were determined by a panel of supervisors representing all 
districts of the state and each class of high schools. 

Copies of these bulletins may be obtained by addressing 
the Executive Secretary of the League, C. S. Belfour, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. High schools should plan to register 
their entries at once with the county and district directors. 


The program of education in a democratic society is the 
universalization, as nearly as possible, of the process which 
takes place within the individual, and the application of it 
to all the persons who make up the society.—Frederick M. 
Hunter 


An acquaintance becomes a friend as soon as you dis- 
cover that he has a sense of humor. 


February, 1936 bg 
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Association Activities 


Executive Council of the PSEA 


Pursuant to the call of the President, Ben G. Graham, 
the 1935 Executive Council of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association met at the Hotel Penn-Harris, Harrisburg, 
during the State Convention, Friday morning, December 27, 
1935, at 7:00 o'clock for a breakfast conference. All mem- 
bers and the treasurer, Superintendent Walter L. Philips, 
West Chester, were present. 

The order of business was as follows: 

I Minutes of the November 2 meeting 

The minutes of the November 2 meeting were approved 

as previously submitted to each member. 
II. Report of the Executive Secretary 
The following report on finances and membership was 


approved: 
1. Financial 
December 24, 1935, Balances on hand 
me Game eee oo eb i ec bee cee end $45,844.82 
Se NE ivivina Cee cu ee oesed 22,001.33 
c. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment 
NO 7. JON UC oa wie’ Cb iln eters 386.93 
2. Membership 


Our paid membership for the 12-months period, De- 
cember 10, 1934, to December 10, 1935, is a new ail- 
time high of 63,337. On December 12, 1935, Jonas 
E. Wagner, Department of Public Instruction, stated 
that the number of certificated public school teachers for 
1934-35 is 62,221. Our membership is 1,116 in excess 
of that number, and on that basis is nearly 102%. It 
is an increase of 843 over the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

On motion of Mr. Hoyer, seconded by Mrs. McDonough, 
$15,000 of the current fund was ordered to be transferred 
to a savings account at the Dauphin Deposit Trust Com- 
pany in order to receive 21/,% interest on that amount. 

III. Nominating Petitions 

Dr. Stull reported that two of the nominating petitions 
for State delegate to the Portland convention of the NEA 
were faulty: 

1. That of Norman L. Fry, Newmanstown. This was 
validated by Mr. Grant. 

2. That of G. C. Gressman, Herminie. This was validated 
by Superintendent Philips. 

The Executive Secretary was directed to add both names 
to the proof of the preferential ballot. 

IV. Preferential Ballot 

After scrutinizing proofs of the preferential ballot and 
adding the two names mentioned above, the ballot was made 
the official ballot for the 1935 House of Delegates and 
ordered printed for distribution beginning at 1:00 p. m. 
to all certified delegates in exchange for the coupons at- 
tached to their credential cards. 

V. Adjournment 
At 8:40 a. m., there being no further business to come 
before the Executive Council, that body adjourned sine die. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Teacher Welfare Committee 


MEETING of the Teacher Welfare Committee was 
held at PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, December 28, 
1935, with the following members present: Edwin C. 
Broome, Philadelphia, Chairman; M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg; 
Walter R. Douthett, Darby; Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh; 
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and Jessie Gray, Philadelphia. Members absent but ac- 
counted for were: H. E. Gress, Lancaster, and W. M. 
Peirce, Ridgway. 

A summary of the financial statement revealed the fol- 
lowing: 
Balance on hand, July 1, 1935 ............ $12,882.00 


Receipts, July 1, 1935, to December 5, 1935 13,699.22 
$26,581.22 

Expenditures, July 1, 1935, to December 5, 
BUS e sie tele hegre od Sele acide oees 5,013.26 
Balance on hand, December 6, 1935 ...... $21,567.96 


The committee received and reviewed seven applications 
for aid. Of these, two were granted. Action was delayed 
on the remaining applications pending additional informa- 
tion. 

H. E. GAYMAN, 
Secretary. 


Executive Council 


January 10, 1936 

Pursuant to the call of the President, Mary B. McAndrew, 
the 1936 Executive Council of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association met at Headquarters, 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg, Friday morning, January 10, 1936, at 
9:40 o'clock. 

Those present were: Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale; 
Daniel L. Auchenbach, Johnstown; Samuel Berman, Phil- 
adelphia; Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville; George W. 
Cassler, Jr., Coraopolis; Robert Wayne Clark, Philadelphia; 
Paul A. Davids, Greensburg; L. J. Hayden, Wellsboro; 
H. V. Herlinger, Mount Lebanon, Pittsburgh; C. E. Hil- 
bish, Sunbury; Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Wilkes-Barre; A. G. 
W. Schlegel, Red Lion; Robert M. Steele, California; and 
John H. Tyson, Upper Darby. 

Absent but accounted for: Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh; 
and Mary Merritt, Philadelphia. While the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Lester K. Ade, Harrisburg, 
was unable to attend the meeting, he joined the Executive 
Council at noon for luncheon. 

The order of business was as follows: 
I. General Plans for 1936 

President McAndrew presented the following objectives 
and stated the following problems needing immediate solu- 
tion: 

A. Objectives 
1. I believe that some members have withdrawn their 
support from the PSEA because they have not been 
educated to the great possibilities of the organization. 
Therefore, during the coming year one of the most 
needed activities is the education of teachers regarding 
our program. 
2. I believe there is great need to strengthen conven- 
tion districts and get some recognition and authority 
for the Presidents of these districts. As it now stands 
their only duties are to direct preparation of a program 
and act as chairmen. 
3. I believe the Constitution should be revised so 
that the classroom teacher may occupy an important 
place in the councils of the organization and realize 
the importance of her position. 
4. I believe that our method of selecting delegates is 
not in keeping with the dignity of the PSEA. A plan 
should be evolved whereby the total delegation would 
be composed of representatives of the various classifi- 
cations in the organization. 
5. I believe that probably the most important work 
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of the Association this year is preparing for the next 
session of the Pennsylvania State Legislature. 

a. Salaries must be fully restored. 

b. Increments for teachers in fourth class districts 
must be secured. 

c. A tenure law, of vital importance to the teach- 
ers of Pennsylvania, must be enacted in the 
Legislature. 

d. Perhaps the time has come for the organiza- 
tion to foster an amendment to the Retire- 
ment Law which would permit any person 
having served (30) years in the public schools 
to retire on pension, provided that the person 
so desiring shall be willing to pay an addi- 
tional premium for the privilege. The justice 
of this amendment can be recognized when 
we consider how hard it is for an unemployed 
teacher to find a position after 45 years of age. 

e. Remedial legislation is needed to prevent 
school boards from diverting State subsidies 
for teachers’ salaries for payment of other 
obligations, and allowing teachers’ salaries to 
remain unpaid for 5 or 6 months. 


B. Immediate Problems 
1. In accordance with directions of the 1935 House 
of Delegates, the appointment of a committee of nine 
on reorganization of the Association including such 
revisions of the constitution and by-laws as may be 
necessary to accomplish said reorganization. The ap- 
pointment of this committee will be made at an early 
date so that the committee may be convened for its 
first meeting in January 
2. The appointment of a committee to cooperate with 
the Department of Public Instruction in studying 
permanent certification 
3. The appointment of a committee on programs for 
local branches to revise the Handbook of Programs of 
Activities for Local Branches 
4. The appointment of a sub-committee of the Execu- 
tive Council to revise the platform of the Association 
5. Consideration of the adverse decision by the Su- 
preme Court on the constitutionality of the income tax 
law 
6. Consideration of the decision of Judge Henderson 
of Fayette County concerning the liability of the Union- 
town School District for adding to the 1935-36 salary 
of Robert L. Fee the increments earned during the 
period of the emergency legislation of 1933 and 1934. 

President McAndrew added that she plans to meet with 
the convention districts, institutes, and local branches, and 
to hold a conference of convention district presidents. 

In discussing the above items, President McAndrew stated 
that she would welcome suggestions from the Executive 
Council. 

II. Petition for Department of Secondary School Com- 
mercial Teachers and Supervisors 

Charles S. Smith, Carlisle, on the authorization of the 
Commercial Section of the Secondary Education Depart- 
ment, presented a petition, properly signed, for the creation 
of a Department of Secondary School Commercial Teachers 
and Supervisors. 

III. Report on Votes Cast for Amendments to the Con- 
stitution 

In response to a request for the number of votes cast in 
amending the constitution by the 1935 House of Delegates, 
the Executive Secretary reported, as follows: 

1. Department of Secondary School Principals 
Yes 522 
No 41 








2. Department of Elementary School Principals 


Yes 526 
No 38 
3. Department of Classroom Teachers 
Yes 517 
No 49 


IV. Report of Executive Secretary 
The Executive Secretary reported on the following items: 
1. Financial Statements 
The balances on hand in the several funds, as of 
January 8, 1936, are as follows: 
ee Re on in vn ob as serewodes $ 44,182.49 


I 6 6.6 sew weg meine e We 22,044.33 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment 

RES pene sateen nae 386.93 
aire we naa nee ie) 261,390.14 


2. Membership Report 
Convention President 
1931 Pittsburgh M. S. Bentz 60,956 
1932 Harrisburg F. B. Haas 60,819 
1933 Philadelphia F. B. Haas 50,030 
1934 Harrisburg Carmon Ross 62,494 
1935 Harrisburg Ben G. Graham 63,337 
3. Cost of the 1935 convention, Harrisburg 
The net cost of the December 26-28, 1935 con- 
vention at Harrisburg was $2,369.46 
4. Business Procedure 
5. .PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
a. Costs and receipts of the Journal 
b. Plan of a regular issue 
6. NEA Conventions 
a. St. Louis, Mo.—Department of Superinten- 
dence, February 22-27 
b. Portland, Oregon—NEA, June 28-July 2 

Supt. Herlinger moved that the report_of the Executive 
Secretary be received and filed. Seconded by Mr. Tyson. 
Carried unanimously. 

V. Report of the Assistant Executive Secretary and Di- 
rector of Research 

The Assistant Executive Secretary and Director of Re- 
search reported on the following: 

1. Activities and duties 
1. Preparation of material for Education Bulletin 
2. Secretarial duties for legislative, teacher welfare, 
and constitutional revision committees 
3. Cooperative duties with Legislative Commission to 
Study the Cost of Public Education, and appointive 
committees of the Executive Council 
4, Prepare legislation for introduction’ into the Gen- 
eral Assembly, scrutinize legislation introduced, 
follow the progress of educational bills 
5. Respond to requests from the field of factual and 
research nature 
6. Develop studies as directed by the Executive 
Council and the Executive Secretary 
2. Education Bulletin 
Mr. Gayman gave in detail the purpose and scope of 
the Education Bulletin, and invited members of the 
Executive Council to submit articles, not to exceed 
1,400 words. 

Mr. Boehm moved that the report of the Assistant 
Executive Secretary and Director of Research be received 
and filed. Seconded by Mr. Davids. Carried unanimously. 
Adjournment for Luncheon 

At.12:15 p. m. the Executive Council adjourned for 
luncheon at the Harrisburger Hotel. Lester K. Ade, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, joined the Executive 
Council and spoke briefly on the decision of Judge Hender- 
son, Fayette County, and on the effect of the opinion of 
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the Attorney General regarding the Ziesenheim bills fol- 
lowing the decision of Judge Frazer on the income tax 
law. Regarding the former, he stated that the decision 
is binding until reversed by a higher court. Regarding the 
latter, he stated that since the graduated income tax has 
been declared unconstitutional. the companion bills based 
upon revenue expected from that source likewise fall. He 
added that since the money will not be raised to finance the 
Ziesenheim bills, we revert to the Edmonds Act. 


Afternoon Session 
At 2:10 p. m. the Executive Council reconvened at Head- 
uarters. 
VI. The 1936 State Convention at Harrisburg 
1. Time Schedule 
Supt. Hilbish, after discussion, moved that the 
dates for the 1936 convention be December 
28-30, following the same time schedule as the 
1935 convention. Seconded by Doctor Steele. 
Carried unanimously. 
2. Theme 
No decision was reached regarding a theme 
or the advisability of having a theme. The fol- 
lowing suggestions were considered: 
a. Programs to be built around speakers in- 
stead of themes 
b. Programs for departmental and_ sectional 
meetings be devoted to discussion of Penn- 
sylvania problems 
Attention was directed to pages 211 and 
212 of January, 1936, JOURNAL giving pro- 
gram policy 
VII. Status of Presidents of Newly Elected Departments 
Re NEA Delegateship 

Attention was directed to page 15 of the proceedings 
of the 1935 House of Delegates containing the following 
motion which was adopted at the December 26, 1935, 
meeting: 

“Resolved that it is the sense of this body that the 
members of the PSEA who will serve during the com- 
ing year as heads of departments be declared elected 
full and complete delegates to the convention of the 
NEA.” 

In view of the ruling by the ,parliamentarian that the 
presidents of the newly organized departments of Class- 
room Teachers, Elementary School Principals, and Second- 
arty School Principals were not eligible to serve for the 
1936 NEA convention at Portland, Oregon, Supt. Her- 
linger. moved that a communication be addressed to the 
parliamentarian for the 1935 House of Delegates, Albert 
Lindsay Rowland, Shippensburg, pointing out this. dis- 
crepancy, and asking for an explanation of his decision re- 
garding these three new department heads. Seconded by 
Mr. Boehm. Carried unanimously. 


In response to an inquiry, the Executive Secretary stated 
that the method of filling vacancies in the delegation was, 
as follows: 

1. Department Presidents 

When a department president is unable to serve, 
the delegateship automatically goes to the vice-presi- 
dent, and then to the secretary of the department 

2. Elected delegates 

When an elected delegate cannot serve the dele- 
gateship goes to the highest runner-up on the prefer- 
ential ballot 

In considering the filling of vacancies, the Executive 
Secretary suggested the desirability of setting a dead line, 
possibly two weeks in advance of the convention. 

It was suggested, also, that in issuing credentials, NEA 
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state delegates should be advised that their credentials are 
not transferable. 

(At 2:45 p. m., Mr. Hayden withdrew from the meeting. ) 
VIII. Legal Assistance for Teachers 

Mr. Boehm suggested the advisability of the Association’s 
providing legal advice to members of the PSEA on pro- 
fessional affairs, should they need such advice. He stated 
further, that perhaps the Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention District should have at their disposal an appro- 
priation and control in these matters; and should have the 
authority to determine whenever a case warrants legal advice. 
He pointed out the desirability of limiting the amount 
available to each Convention District and amount available 
in any one case. 

Following discussion, Supt. Herlinger moved that the 
President be authorized to appoint a sub-committee of 
three, of which the Executive Secretary is a member, to 
study the problem of legal assistance, and report at the next 
meeting of the Executive Council. Seconded by Mr. 
Cassler. Carried unanimously. 

IX. Consideration of Employment of Field or Contact Man 

Supt. Herlinger suggested the advisability of employing 
a field man or contact man who would travel over the 
State explaining the aims and objectives of the PSEA, and 
in general, sell the Association, not only to teachers, but 
to the laity. 

Following discussion, Supt. Herlinger moved that a com- 
mittee of three of the Executive Council be appointed to 
consider the merits of employing a contact man, and report 
at the next meeting of the Executive Council. Seconded 
by Doctor Steele. Carried unanimously. 

X. Hotel Headquarters for NEA Meeting at Portland 

On the basis of information received, Doctor Steele 
moved that the Congress Hotel be selected as headquarters 
for the Pennsylvania delegation. Seconded by Doctor 
Clark. Carried unanimously. 

XI. Meetings of the Executive Council 

As the consensus of opinion was in favor of Saturdays 
for meetings of the Executive Council, Doctor Clark moved 
that the next meeting of the Executive Council be held 
on February 15, 1936, at 9:30 a. m. at Headquarters. 
Seconded by Mr. Boehm. Carried unanimously. 

In compliance with a request, the agenda for the next 
meeting will be submitted to the Executive Council several 
days in advance of the meeting. 

XII. Report by Legislative Committee 

In looking forward to the next session of the Legislature, 
Doctor Clark moved that the Committee on Legislation be 
asked to report, at the next meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil, their reaction to the five objectives. Seconded by 
Doctor Steele. Carried unanimously. 

(At 3:20 p. m., Supt. Hilbish withdrew.) 
XIII. Fayette County Court Decision 

In response to the query of the Executive Secretary, 
Doctor Berman moved that the decision of Judge Hender- 
son of Fayette County regarding Robert L. Fee’s salary be 
published in the next issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. Seconded by Mr. Davids. Carried unanimously. 
XIV. Petition for Department of Secondary School Com- 

mercial Teachers and Supervisors 

Following consideration of the petition Mr. Tyson moved 
that action on the petition be deferred until a report is re- 
ceived from the Committee on Reorganization, with the 
understanding that such report will be presented in time 
for inclusion in the June, 1936, JOURNAL, and that the 
Committee be notified that such petition has been received. 
Seconded by Doctor Berman. Carried unanimously. 

XV. Illustrations for JOURNAL 
Mr. Boehm suggested the desirability of using graphic 
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illustrations in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL to 
attract the reader’s interest. 

Attention was directed to the yearly membership folders, 
which were reprinted as center spreads of each September 
JOURNAL. 

XVI. Adjournment 

At 4:15 p. m., on motion of Doctor Schlegel, the Execu- 
tive Council adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


St. Louis Convention 


\\WTHE next five years possibly will reveal the course of 

education for this generation.” This thought in the 
mind of President A. J. Stoddard explains the great care 
with which he is arranging the program for the NEA De- 
partment of Superintendence’s 66th annual convention 
which will assemble at St. Louis, February 22-27. The 
same thought in the minds of many others is responsible 
for what already is certain to be the largest attendance at 
this yearly meeting of the school executives since 1929. 
And no one of the latter will be disappointed in the rich 
variety and pointed character of this significant meeting of 
the department. 

Critical eyes of appraisal will be turned not only upon the 
major and vital issues of school administration and super- 
vision, finance, the curriculum, teaching technics, buildings, 
equipment, lay relations and personnel, but also upon the 
organization, functions, and management of the administra- 
tors’ own professional organization, the Department of 
Superintendence. A special executive session on Tuesday 
afternoon will call forth discussion on topics that range 
from the organization’s name to its future. No meeting of 
such import to professional solidarity has been held since 
the National Education Association met in Salt Lake City 
in 1920. 

President Stoddard has not hesitated to bring the out- 
standing educational issues of the day to a sharp focus, and 
to arrange for the demonstration of suggested new prin- 
ciples at work. The 1936 Yearbook Commission will re- 
port on the Social Studies Curriculum, and a skillful teacher 
will apply the recommendations to practice, with the co- 
operation of a senior class in social subjects from a St. 
Louis high school. Only on rare occasions previously have 
the superintendents attempted the clinical method before 
so large a group. Success can be assured in this instance 
only because of the efficiency of modern public address sys- 
tems. Teacher and pupils of this demonstration class will 
recite to microphones. Roy Hatch of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Montclair will teach the class. Su- 
perintendent Louis P. Benezet of Manchester, N. H., will 
appraise the methods used, from the standpoint of expert 
professional supervision. Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, whose 
brilliant extempore address at the Department’s Cleveland 
convention as substitute for a weather-bound speaker set a 
new mark for after-dinner oratory in convention circles, will 
evaluate the methods employed by Dr. Hatch, from the 
point of view of a lay citizen. 

The Yearbook on the Social Studies Curriculum is cer- 
tain to affect in a similar way the teaching methods used 
in thousands ‘of classrooms throughout the nation in the 
next few years. Discussions of this significant study will 
be opened by Charles A. Beard, member of the Yearbook 
Commission, and author of two of its most significant chap- 
ters. Dr. Beard’s topic will be “The Scholar in the Midst 
of Conflicts.” Chapters in this timely contribution to edu- 
cation are written on such topics as: “The Role of Educa- 
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tion and the School,” ‘The Nature of the Social Studies,” 
“Grade Placement in the Social Studies,” and ‘The Teacher 
and Classroom Technics.” A jury panel discussion will 
follow Dr. Beard’s address, led by Charles B. Glenn, su- 
perintendent of schools, Birmingham, Alabama, . chairman 
of the Yearbook Commission. 

The 66th annual convention will be held in one of the 
finest new auditoriums in the nation. Space is ample and 
convenient. Group meeting rooms that range in size from 
a capacity of 50 to 700 are available. The main hall in 
which general sessions will assemble accommodates an audi- 
ence of 11,000. Extensive exhibition floors provide display 
room for the largest exhibit of school equipment and sup- 
plies which has been offered since 1929. 

The city of St. Louis will be at home to convention 
guests. Superintendent Henry J. Gerling and the school 
heads of neighboring cities extend a welcome to convention 
visitors. The central location of St. Louis in “the 49th 
state,” the critical position of many aspects of education, 
and encouraging steps toward school recovery in hundreds 
of communities throughout the nation combine to make 
the forthcoming convention one of great promise. 


Reservations and Railroad Rates 

Sleeping room reservations. Write to the Housing Bu- 
reau, Philip J. Hickey, chairman, 911 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Convention headquarters. Registration, postoffice, and 
exhibits are located in the St. Louis Municipal Auditorium. 
No headquarters hotel has been designated. 

Railroad rates. One and one-third fare for the round 
trip. Identification certificates, ready January 15, may be 
obtained by members of the National Education Associa- 
tion from Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, NEA, 
1201 16th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. Dates of 
sale in central and eastern territory, February 16-25, inclu- 
sive. Final return limit thirty days from date of sale. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 

The Pennsylvania breakfast will be held Tuesday morn- 
ing, February 25, at 7:30 o'clock, Hotel Statler, Price, 85 
cents. 


Elementary Principals 

Eva G. Pinkston, execytive secretary of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, urges all educators inter- 
ested in elementary education to attend the meetings of this 
group during the St. Louis convention. 


Tuberculosis Convention 


\WT"UBERCULOSIS Prevention and Control in Relation 

to Industry” and “The Contribution of School Authori- 
ties in Tuberculosis Control Measures” will be the subjects 
for two main sessions of the 44th annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society, which will be held at 
Allentown on February 25 and 26. There will also be ses- 
sions for physicians and nurses. 

Speakers will include Kendall Emerson, managing direc- 
tor of the National Tuberculosis Association; William A. 
Sawyer, Rochester, N. Y.; Haynes H. Fellows, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York City; F. Maurice Mc- 
Phedran of the Henry Phipps Institute, Philadelphia; 
George Morris Piersol, medical director, Pennsylvania Bell 
Telephone Company; H. D. Lees, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and William G. Moorhead, State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

The meeting will be at the Americus Hotel in Allentown 
and immediately following will be held the annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Conference on Social Welfare. 
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Employment Certificates 


Summary of the Provisions that Apply to the 
Issuance of Employment Certificates, 
Permits, and Age Certificates 


F scp ean ie shall be made in person by the parent 
or guardian of each minor 14 to 18 years of age for 
whom an employment certificate or a permit is requested. 

All employment certificates, permits, and age certificates 
shall be issued upon forms that are furnished by the De- 
artment of Public Instruction. These forms are sent upon 
request to a district superintendent of schools, a supervising 
principal, a secretary of a board of school directors, or a 
public school official duly deputized in writing by one of 
these officials. 


Employment in an Establishment 


A vacation employment certificate shall be secured for a 

erson 14 to 18 years of age who is to be employed in an 
establishment at times when school is not in session. Such 
a person shall file with the issuing officer: 

A birth certificate or other legal proof of age showing 

that he is between the ages of 14 and 18 years. 

A written promise of employment. 

A certificate of physical fitness. 

No person under 16 years of age shall engage in any 
occupation except farm work or domestic service in a private 
home at times when school is in session. If a person 16 
to 18 years of age is to be employed in an establishment at 
times when school is in session a general employment cer- 
tificate shall be secured. Such a person shall file with the 
issuing officer a birth certificate or other legal proof of age 
showing that he is between the ages of 16 and 18 years 
together with the other preliminary forms required when a 
vacation employment certificate is requested, except that an 
employment certificate is not required for a newsboy past 
16 years of age employed by another person. 

When an employment certificate or permit is issued it 
shall be signed by the minor and the issuing officer. There- 
after it shall be mailed to the employer. It shall never be 
given to the minor. 

The employer shall acknowledge promptly receipt of an 
employment certificate and return it within three days after 
the minor leaves his employ. 

A minor 14 to 18 years of age who is to change to an- 
other occupation shall present to the issuing officer a new 
written promise of employment and a certificate of physical 
fitness issued after a re-examination, 

Persons under 18 years of age may not be employed more 
than 8 hours a day, 44 hours a week, 6 days a week, nor 
more than 5 hours continuously without an interval of at 
least 30 minutes for lunch, except that a messenger in a 
telegraph office that employs only one messenger may not 
be employed more than 9 hours a day, 51 hours a week, 
and 6 days a week. 

Persons under 16 years of age may not be employed before 
7 a. m. nor after 7 p. m. except that a boy past 14 years of 
age may not be employed to sell newspapers before 6 a. m. 
nor after 8 p. m. and messengers under 21 years of age 
may not be employed by a telephone, a telegraph, or a 
messenger service company before 6 a. m. nor after 8 p. m. 

Girls under 21 years of age may not be employed before 
6 a. m. nor after 9 p. m. except telephone operators past 
18 years of age. (Women’s Law) 

Some occupations are prohibited; for example, persons 
under 16 years of age may not be employed at any time in 
any manufacturing or mechanical occupation or process. A 
list of prohibited occupations will be sent upon request. 
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New Department Director 


Lester K. Ade, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Paul 
L. Cressman of Springtown, Bucks 
County, as director of the bureau 
of instruction. He will succeed 
William H. Bristow, director of 
the bureau since 1931. 

Dr. Cressman is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with Pennsylvania educa- 
tional conditions through ten years 
of service as a member of the 
Department staff. He previously 
was assistant director of the bureau 
of vocational education and when 
that bureau was joined with the school curriculum 
bureau in 1933, he became supervisor of industrial 
and continuation school education. He served from 
1912 to 1915 as principal of an elementary school 
at Lehighton and was an instructor in mathematics and 
industrial arts at the State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
1915 to 1918. 

For the past two years Dr. Cressman has been assistant 
superintendent of public instruction in Michigan, in charge 
of secondary and vocational education, and more recently 
of the division of instruction. In Pennsylvania he will be 
responsible for a program of similar nature. Recently he 
has assisted in vocational education activities involving a 
national program, and is serving on a number of national 
educational committees. 

Dr. Cressman is a graduate of the State Teachers College 
at Kutztown, 1913, earned his bachelor degree at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1925, and the degree of doctor of 
education at the Pennsylvania State College in 1934. 

















PAUL L. CRESSMAN 





Farm Work or Domestic Service in a 
Private Home 


If a person 14 to 16 years of age is to engage in farm 
work or domestic service in a private home for a temporary 
period at times when school is in session, an emergency 
permit is required. Such a person shall file with the issuing 
officer: 

A birth certificate or other legal proof of age showing 
that he is between the ages of 14 and 16 years. 


Proof of his family’s urgent need of his services. 


A school record showing that he has completed the 
work of the sixth grade in school. 


An emergency permit for such work may be issued for 
a period not to exceed 30 calendar days. 


An exemption permit which is valid until the minor 
becomes 16 years of age or until conditions change may be 
issued after the requirements specified for an emergency 
permit have been met, except that the conditions demanding 
the minor’s services shall be permanent rather than tem- 


porary. 


Age Certificate 


An age certificate may be required of each person 18 to 
21 years of age who is to be employed in any establishment. 
The . certificate may be secured by filing a birth certificate 
or other legal proof of age with the issuing officer of the 
school district. (Regulation of the Industrial Board of the 
Department of Labor and Industry) 
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In-Service-Teacher Preparation 


HENRY KLONOWER, Chief, Teacher Division, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


ra success of an in-service teacher-preparation program 
is directly related to the ability of the responsible admin- 
istrative officer to create within the teachers themselves a 
desire for improvement. When this responsibility falls into 
the hands of a sympathetic, progressive officer of a public 
school system, its objective is usually realized and the plan 
becomes a dynamic force for good within the system. In- 
centives such as bonuses, salary increases, promotions, and 
the like, are frequently held out by school boards to stimu- 
late teachers to continue their preparation in service. These 
frequently help, but they do not necessarily create the desire 
for self-improvement. No greater stimulation is to be found 
than the exercise of professional leadership on the part of 
the superintendent. He must know the needs of the teach- 
ers before determining the types of preparation to be pre- 
scribed. The younger and inexperienced teachers will re- 
— more or less formal courses to establish themselves in 

e profession while the older and more experienced teachers 
will want to specialize in their fields of interest. Before any 
such program is launched a careful analysis should be made 
of the standards of preparation of the teachers involved, so 
that proper devices, best suited to the situation, can be de- 
termined. 

In-service preparation need not necessarily be related to 
credits, semester hours, diplomas, certificates, all of which 
are usually associated with institutionalized educational es- 
tablishments. In any such scheme emphasis should be placed 
on the program because it brings to the teacher in service 
richer and deeper experience, clearer and saner understand- 
ing of her problem. Whatever plan is used, it ought not to 
be primarily the method by which a teacher may earn a de- 
gree or diploma; when the program is interpreted as a short 
cut to a college education, the plan becomes frequently 
worse than useless. 

It is usually agreed that the mere essentials of the teachers’ 
equipment are acquired in the teacher-preparation institu- 
tions and that the limited time provided for this makes nec- 
essary the development of agencies that will carry on the 
preparation of the inexperienced teacher after entrance into 
the service. Complete preparation before teaching begins 
is impossible. The recent graduate lacks the experience out 
of which a philosophy of education may develop and with- 
out which effective teaching is not possible. Perhaps most 
important of all is the recognition of the fact that all teaching 
is continually reaching out and attempting to solve new 
problems; it is a progressive occupation and those engaged 
in it are under obligation to keep abreast of its new devel- 
opments. The statement that when one ceases to learn one 
ceases to teach still holds true, and it is equally true that 
the real joys from teaching can come only to the person who 
maintains a learnet’s attitude toward his work. 

In the development of an in-service preparation program 
we should have adequate information as to how the average 
teacher uses her time. The teacher who gives ten or twelve 
hours daily to school and community work can hardly be 
expected to contribute much toward a program provided for 
additional preparation while in service. Due consideration 
must be given to this fact by administrative officers in plan- 
ning after-school in-service preparation programs. 

There should be no encroachment on the recreation and 
rest periods of the teacher and this time should be entirely 
devoted to things not necessarily related to the profession. 
The tendency on the part of administrative officers to en- 
croach on these recreational periods is not in the right direc- 
tion. 

There are innumerable available arrangements recognized 
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as appropriate devices for in-service teacher preparation. 
Every teacher can find an appropriate means of improving 
her professional status. Below is a partial list of such ar- 
rangements now sanctioned by usage and representing large- 
ly the development of the in-service teacher-preparation 
program in this Commonwealth. Some of these devices are 
totally dependent on administrative and supervisory officers 
for successful operation while others depend on leadership 
found in our educational institutions. But the efficiency of 
any device is directly related to the inner urge of the teachers 
for a deeper and richer understanding of their work. 


1. Professional and cultural reading 
2. Inter-term schools 
3. Extension study . 
4. Self-rating 
5. Institutes and meetings 
6. Research and investigation 
7. Travel 
8. Participation in community affairs 
9. The use of standard devices of measurement 
10. Community cooperation and appreciation 
11. Professional organizations 
12. Constructive supervision 
13. Opportunity to visit other teachers 
14. Participation in administration and in planning policies 
15. Occasional leaves of absence 
16. Demonstration classes 
Many of the programs listed are of the traditional type and 
require little further os but it seems appropriate to 
emphasize one of the devices for in-service preparation ap- 
pearing in the list; namely, travel. 


Travel 


School districts will more and more encourage well or- 
ganized field trips. One can vision such an in-service prep- 
aration experiment that will cover the ground which the 
grade teacher reviews in her course of study. History will 
be seen on the “American History Field Trip” through New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, and Richmond. On such 
trips teachers will travel in comfortable motor coaches 
through hundreds of historic miles. Units of work will be 
carefully planned so that all points of interest receive proper 
emphasis. - 

Significant events of the American Revolution along the 
middle Atlantic seaboard will be studied. The high spots 
of the Civil War will be discussed by competent instructors 
provided by the University conducting the trip. The teach- 
ers visit for the first time the historic shrines associated with 
those about whom they have been reading and teaching. 
Washington, Franklin, Grant, and Lee become real charac- 
ters instead of mere names in the history book. This is 
“observational-history” and is a type of in-service prepara- 
tion that merits more and more consideration on the part 
of administrative. officers. 

The motor-coach is bound to play a more and more im- 
portant role in the development of in-service preparation 
programs. Transcontinental field trips will not be uncom- 
mon in the future and it will be no unusual sight to see 
teachers leave by special modern motor coaches designed for 
transcontinental travel on their way through Niagara Falls 
to Chicago, Yellowstone Park, Los Angeles. Detailed ar- 
rangements will be made for observation of the chief points 
of interest along the route; the geography teacher will ob- 
serve the shipping docks along the great lakes, the irriga- 
tion farming, and industrial development of the country. 
There will be instruction by qualified members of the teach- 
ef-preparation institutions. The class will observe the phys- 
iography, the agriculture, and the industries of the regions 
traversed. Field notes will be taken and organized into 
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Manchester Teacher Retires 


Mrs. Lillie Evans Hake, Man- 
chester borough, York County, re- 
tired in June, 1935, after 29 years 
of service in the Commonwealth; 
beginning in 1889. She taught 
school in Carroll Township two 
years, in Franklin Township three 
years, in Conewago Township four 
years, in East Manchester Town- 
ship two years, in York Haven 
borough five years, in Washington 
Township one year, and in Man- 
chester borough twelve years. All 











her service was in York County. 

Mrs. Hake was born in Carroll Township March 12, 
1868. She was educated in the common schools, in Dills- 
burg High School, in Shippensburg Normal School from 
which she was graduated in June, 1899. 





systematic reports. This type of in-service preparation 
should be encouraged by administrative officers. 

In Pennsylvania we have done very little in the develop- 
ment of field trips for Pennsylvania teachers. It is sug- 
gested that a Pennsylvania institution of higher education 
provide a Pennsylvania trip for Pennsylvania teachers. The 
itinerary could well include the Wyoming Valley, the Jun- 
iata Walley, the Lackawanna Valley, all rich in historic 
interest. 

Wherever such in-service preparation is developed educa- 
tional institutions must insist upon field notes under the 
direction of a competent instructor and such preliminary 
readings and study as may be outlined. A certificate with 
a statement of the courses and grades received should be 
furnished by the institution and since these field trips may 
be a part of the summer school work, they should count as 
resident courses. Teachers who complete such tours bring 
home to the classroom material of immediate value. Tourist 
Bureaus, transportation companies, chambers of commerce, 
and other business houses are providing illustrated pam- 
phlets, booklets, maps, charts, posters which bring life to 
classroom teaching. 

In brief whatever program is devised by a school district 
to encourage the further professional growth of teachers in 
service, emphasis must be placed on the importance of 
strengthening weaknesses and deficiencies in preparation. 


Sixth Annual Pennsylvania 
Commercial Contest 


Since 1930 the Junior Chamber of Commerce, an organi- 
zation of business students at the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, has sponsored a contest for high school stu- 
dents throughout the eastern part of Pennsylvania in the 
spring of each year. Interest in this event has grown 
until all sections of Pennsylvania are now represented. 

The date for the contest is Saturday, May 2, 1936. Stu- 
dents coming from a distance of over 50 miles may arrive 
Friday evening. Living accommodations are furnished by 
the College. Each school represented is expected to send 
one teacher-chaperon and five students. 

The numbers attending the contest have grown to such 
an extent that it will be necessary to limit the number of 
schools entering to 30. In order to reserve a place, schools 
should have their entry blanks in the hands of Harvey A. 
Andruss, Director of Department of Commerce, State 
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JOHN H. EISENHAUER 


New Principal for Reading High 


jo~ H. EISENHAUER, former principal of the Boys’ 
High School and Reading Senior High School from 1923 
to 1928 inclusive, returns to Reading as principal of the 
Reading Senior High School February 1. Mr. Eisenhauer 
succeeds John P. Lozo, who resigned to devote his full 
time to graduate work at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Eisenhauer left Reading in 1928 to become director 
of the summer session and extension division and the 
Junior College of Bucknell University, where he has been 
employed up to the present time. 


Essay Contest 


An essay contest to emphasize to high school students the 
importance of education has been announced by Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, 270 Broadway, New 
York City. The contest, second to be held by the company, 
is open to —— 2,000,000 third- and fourth-year 
students in all public, parochial, and private high schools 
throughout the United States. 

The subject of the competition will be ‘““How Education 
Develops the Power to Think” and the compositions are 
to be confined largely to the students’ personal observations 
on the subject. All essays, it was stated, will be judged 
primarily upon how well the students express their own 
abilities to think, as revealed by originality, skill in hand- 
ling, coherence, neatness of presentation, and adherence to 
the fundamental principles of good writing. 


The student whose essay is declared best in the United 
States will receive a four-year university tuition scholarship 
in the school of his or her choice, and the best essay from 
each state will win an inscribed watch for its author. Suit- 
able awards will be made to the schools. The contest closes 
April 15, 1936. 





Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, on or before 
April 15, 1936. 

Examinations in five commercial subjects are given: 
Gregg shorthand; bookkeeping; typewriting; business arith- 
metic; and business law. Gold, silver, and bronze charms 
are awarded to the high school students who rank first, 
second, and third in each of the five events. A silver loving 
cup is also awarded each year to the best team of five 
students. 

As an added attraction for teachers and students, there 
will be a short professional program during the luncheon 
hour following the contest events in the morning. 
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In the Land of Manana 
SENORITA JUDITH MARTINEZ 


UST eight short years ago a railroad line in Mexico was 
reese to Guadalajara, where it connected with the 
National Railways of Mexico and provided for the first time, 
through railroad service to Mexico City via the West Coast 
of that country. The completion of this line opened to 
travelers a ‘new country teeming with interest. On the West 
Coast of Mexico are found some of the most inspiring moun- 
tain scenery on the continent, magnificent vistas of ocean 
and bay waters, the alluring charm of the sun-drenched 
tropics, quaint old Spanish towns, and bizarre Indian settle- 
ments. 

So recently has this section of Mexico been opened up 
that it still retains its sequestered and unspoiled charm. The 
natives have not yet become commercially tourist-conscious 
and the traveler is received as a welcome visitor, rather than 
as a foreigner to be exploited. 

Of course, everybody visiting Mexico wants to see Mexico 
City. But that should not be the principal objective of the 
visit. While the capital is a most interesting place and well 
worth an extended visit, it is in the smaller towns that the 
real life of any land is lived, and in which the national 
characteristics are the more clearly evident. The real Mexico 
—the country of unhurried days and languorous nights, of 
quaint customs and interesting sights—is found in the 
smaller cities and pastoral villages on the West Coast. 

One should see Hermosillo, whose name means ‘“‘little 
beauty,” which is the center of a semi-tropical fruit-growing 
district. Guaymas on beautiful Guaymas Bay, with its fine 
palms, flowers and Spanish-Moorish houses, should be 
visited, and one should go fishing in the bay or sailing on 
its placid waters. 

Guadalajara, the 
second most im- 
portant city of 
Mexico, is a cen- 
ter of culture, 
beauty and indus- 
try. The famous 
Mexican bubble 
glassware is made 
in Guadalajara, 
and a visit to the 
factory is most 
interesting. The 
glass is hand 
made, and eight 
years is required 
for a blower to 
learn his trade. 
There are fifty- 
two churches in 
Guadalajara, all 
equipped with 
bells, so that 
there is hardly an 
hour during the 
day that one can- 
not hear from some part of the city a soft and mellow tin- 
tinabulation. 

There are many little villages and towns along the route 
which are filled with interest and appeal, which lack of 
space makes it impossible to mention. 

Life moves slowly and placidly in Mexico. The country 
has not yet become keyed to the restless, rushing, nervous 
pace that we all know too well. And in this fact lies much 
of Mexico’s peculiar charm. One cannot expect to rush 
around the country, guide book in hand, jumping from 
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GREGG 
SHORTHAND 


Taught in the public high schools of 99.46% of the 
cities and towns in the United States where instruc- 
tion in shorthand is offered. 


Relative Standing of Systems 


Cities and Towns or 


Shorthand System Public School Systems Percentage 
Gregg 9117 99.46% 
14 Other Systems 50 0.54% 


Ask our nearest office to send you pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Ten Facts About Shorthand’’—a remarkable 
story of success and achievement. Of interest to 
every teacher and school executive. 


Mention this magazine. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 














point to point on a fixed schedule, because there is always 
siesta for an hour or two after lunch, and there are frequent 
fiestas later. So, if one really wants to know and under- 
stand Mexico, he must approach it on its own terms. And 
those terms are, “Take your time. There is always manana.” 
It is surprising how quickly in such surroundings, jangled 
nerves relax and a feeling of contentment and peace re- 
places the mad urge to be doing something all the time. 
The business of living becomes restful, pleasant, and satis- 
fying. 

Contrary to the impression one gains from visiting the 
border towns, there is little night life in Mexico. Night 
clubs, dance halls, noisy restaurants and the like are un- 
known in the cities and villages that comprise the real 
Mexico, though there are night clubs in Mexico City. There 
is no more friendly or social people to be found anywhere, 
but the social life of Mexico goes on behind closed doors, 
and in the homes of the people. There is little entertaining 
in public places. A pleasure-loving person, the Mexican 
indulges his social propensities in the fiesta. He has seventy- 
nine legal holidays during the year, in addition to the 
Sundays, and each one of them is the occasion for a public 
celebration of some kind. 


Probably the easiest way to meet and get acquainted with 
the real Mexico is to travel by railroad. Trains are still 
a novelty there, and the depot provides a social center. So, 
when the distant whistle of an incoming train is heard all 
work is suspended, all other occupations are forgotten and 
the populace flocks to the depot. As if by magic, a minia- 
ture market comes into being. Tables are set up for food, 
other merchandise is displayed on the ground, and when 
the train pulls in a small fiesta ensues. Peddlers offer their 
wares to the passengers, sometimes musicians appear and 
play, and a general spirit ot festival prevails. 
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The Pennsylvania State 
Education Association 


Accomplishments 


HE late Eli M. Rapp, Berks County, Reading, Pa., who 
was president of the Association in 1916, is authority 
for the following statement: “The Association since its 
organization in 1852 has initiated or fostered every forward 
movement in education. All progressive school legisla- 
tion has had the pronounced endorsement of the Associa- 
tion. The following are a few of its many achievements: 
1. The Department of Public Instruction 
2. Bureaus of the Department of Public Instruction 
3. The County Superintendency 
4, The Assistant County Superintendency 
5. State Normal Schools and State Teachers Colleges 
6. Free Textbooks and Supplies 
7. Extensions of Minimum School Term 
8. Teachers’ Minimum Salary 
9, Payment of Teachers for Attending Institutes 
10. Compulsory Attendance Law 
11. Vocational Schools and Departments 
12. High Schools 
13. Increase in the State Appropriations 
14. Higher Minimum Requirements for Teachers—both 
Academic and Professional 
“It had an honorable part in securing the admirable school 
code of 1911. The Association with such a record deserves 
the support of every teacher in the Commonwealth.” 
Since 1916, the outstanding accomplishments are 
1. Public School Employees’ Retirment Act—1917 
(Effective 1919) 
2. Woodruff Salary Act—1919 
3. Edmonds Act—1921 
4. Continuing Contract—1929 
5. Group insurance benefits extended to teachers and 
teachers’ organizations—1931 
6. Authorization of payment of expenses of superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and teachers in attendance at 
educational conferences—1931 
7. Full State Appropriations to meet the State’s obli- 
gations 
a. To the retirement system 
b. To the Edmonds Act 
Note: The Association unsuccessfully opposed the 
emergency legislation of 1933 
8. Credit Union Bill—1933 
9. Objectionable School Code defeated—1933 
10. Restoration of the full operation of the Edmonds 
Act—1935 
11. Prohibition of boards of school directors from de- 
manding, requesting, or accepting gifts or donations 
from teachers—1935 
12. Advance of the status of education as a profession 


Legislative Program 


N October 9, 1935, the Legislative Committee met at 

PSEA headquarters to formulate a statement of policy 
and program for the ensuing year. Following a tentative 
agreement upon the statement, it was presented to the 
Executive Council and discussed with the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


In its present form it has the approval of the Executive 

Council and the State Superintendent. 

I. Complete restoration of the educational program as it 
was previous to the 1933 session of the Legislature. 

II. Adequate appropriations by the General Assembly to 
meet the appropriation obligations of the various laws 
now relating to subsidies in the different fields: 

a. Edmonds Act and closed schools 
b. Transportation 

c. Vocational education 

d. Special education 

III. Appropriations sufhcient to meet in full the State's 
actuarial obligations to the Public School Employees’ 
Retirement System. 

IV. Adequate budgetary provisions to provide an annual 
traveling allotment of at least $500 each for county 
superintendents and their assistants. 

V. Appropriations sufficient to permit State Teachers Col- 
leges to operate on an efficiency level by making pos- 
sible the restoration of salaries and the safe and ade- 
quate maintenance of the plants. 

VI. Increments to teachers in fourth-class districts upon 
the basis of experience, efficiency, and additional pro- 
fessional education. 

VII. Legislation which would make teachers’ salaries a 
prior claim upon subsidy appropriations paid by the 
State to the district, excluding the amount paid as 
reimbursement for closed schools or for transportation. 

VIII. Legislation which will prevent blanket dismissals; 
give security of position for competent teaching serv- 
ice; provide the necessary checks and balances to safe- 
guard the interests of the teachers, the supervisory 
officials, the school directors, and the children; and 
stimulate teachers to attain a higher plane of profes- 
sional service. 

IX. Adequate educational provision through legislation 
for unemployed youth between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen years. 

X. Extension of local educational opportunity through 
adequate junior college legislation. 

XI. Increase in the number of competitive scholarships at 
higher institutions of learning now provided by the 
State to deserving youth. 

XII. Distribution of added appropriations on such bases 
as will: 

(1) Recognize the ability of the school districts 

(2) Promote the normal development of the school 
program 

(3) Recognize a proportionate share of the incre- 
ments in the Edmonds salary schedule as an 
appropriation liability on the part of the State. 

XIII. Reorganization of school districts in Pennsylvania 
in accordance with the principles and plan agreed 
upon in 1934 by the joint committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, the State School 
Directors’ Association, and the Department of Public 
Instruction. 


Schools do not operate in a vacuum. They function at 
the center of a swirl of forces that are forever churning 
and changing the nature and mood of the age.—Glenn 
Frank 
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NEW BOOKS » 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only 
those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and 
at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which they may never have the time to read. The 
following announcements unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough infor- 
mation to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


STATE CONTROL OF THE LOCATION, 
PLANNING, AND ERECTION OF 
PuBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
Charles Edwin Sohl, Philadelphia. 
373 pages 

A dissertation presented to the fac- 
ulty of the Graduate School, University 
of Pennsylvania, in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. 

Doctor Sohl presents the results of 
his investigation of the nature of con- 
trol exerted by the various states over 
the location, planning, and erection of 
public school buildings: The elements 
of this problem include: 

1. The agencies through which state 
control over the erection of public 
school buildings is exercised 

2. The location, selection, and approval 
by state agencies of school building 
sites 

3. The preparation of plans and speci- 
fications and their approval by des- 
ignated state agencies 

4. Regulations governing the proced- 
ure in the securing and awarding 
of bids 

5. The control of contracts and the 
awarding thereof 

6. Requirements relative to contractors’ 

bonds 

Mechanics’ liens in respect to public 

school buildings 

8. The status of the architect in the 
erection of public school buildings 

9. The functioning of the several state 
bureaus of school buildings 


BUILDING AMERICA. Issued monthly 
by Society for Curriculum Study, 
Inc., 425 W. 123rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. Ten or more annual 
subscriptions (8 issues) $1. Ten 
or more semester subscriptions (4 
issues), 50 cents each. Ten or 
more single copies to one address, 
15 cents each 

Through pictures and graphs, it 
brings together materials from the mov- 
ing pageant of contemporary life and 
shows our splendid achievements in 
social, economic, and cultural fields. 

The American people have so far 

mastered the forces of nature that we 

can now live in an age of plenty for 
all and thus have abundance and lei- 
sure to develop the finest possible 
culture. Paul E. Drost is coordinator. 


_ 


INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION. New 
Edition. Clapp, Chase, and Mer- 
riman of the Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin. 
569 pp. Ginn. $3 

An introductory and orienting course 

in education giving prospective teachers 
and others (1) An understanding of 
the social and political principles, and 
of the educational philosophy that de- 
termine our country’s educational sys- 
tem. (2) An understanding of our 
school system, clarified by a knowledge 
of the systems found in foreign coun- 
tries. (3) Knowledge of the general 
problems of organization, curriculum, 
support, and control of the various di- 
visions of our educational system: ele- 
mentary, secondary, vocational, and 
higher. (4) General knowledge of the 
processes of learning and the funda- 
mental methods of teaching. Replete 
with facts presented in tables and in 
descriptions of actual situations. Gives 
glimpses of various new hypotheses but 
omits the more radical theories so as to 
avoid confusing the student by the 
presentation of too many conflicting 
theories. 


THE DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF 
BEHAVIOR-PROBLEM = CHILDREN. 
Harry J. Baker, Director, and 
Virginia Traphagen, Mental Ex- 
aminer, Psychological Clinic, De- 
troit Public Schools. Macmillan. 
$2.50 

This book is of practical interest to 
all workers in psychological clinics, and 
to all workers with problem children 
whether in the public schools or in 
special institutions. As bearing on 
crime prevention through prophylactic 
measures in the training of children and 
youths, it is of practical interest also to 
those who are interested in the improve- 
ment of social standards and to those 
who are connected with work of social 
settlements in our large cities. The 
authors have made a study of the emo- 
tional basis of mal-behavior, a field to 
which heretofore little attention has 
been given. There is a definite plan 
for determining just where the indi- 
vidual difficulty lies. Chapter V con- 
tains for the diagnosis and possible 
treatment of behavior-problem children 

66 items for each of which special 

questions are provided to be put to 

both children and parents. A definite 
254 


scoring system is provided. The chap- 
ters of Part III present a careful and 
suggestive discussion of the psycho- 
logical, especially the emotional, im- 
plications of each item. The result as 
a whole is the Detroit Behavior Scale 
for which the authors present not only 
suggestions in practical application but 
also scientific validation. The book 
contains a great fund of practical sug- 
gestions for procedure in both the diag- 
nosis and treatment of malbehavior 
cases. It does not neglect the em- 
phasis on tact, patience, and persistence 
that must be exercised by the psycho- 
logical worker in dealing with personal 
and emotional factors. 

ADOLESCENCE, A Study of the Teen 
Years. Lawrence Augustus Ave- 
rill, State Teachers College, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Houghton Mifflin 

The author presents data, based on 
hundreds of case studies and years of 
experience, and interprets adolescents 
for his readers with sympathy and 
understanding. The book is about 
living human beings, not about min- 
utely dissected laboratory specimens. 

The high-school teacher or principal, 

or the parent who reads this volume, 

not only knows many important things 
about adolescent boys and girls; he 
knows those boys and girls themselves. 

This is the first book in the field of 
adolescent psychology definitely written 
on a case-study basis. It subscribes to 
no single school or viewpoint in psy- 
chology; indeed, the author recognizes 
no school as contributing more than 
any other in the understanding of 
human behavior. His purpose in ado- 
lescence is to present a book which 
views the young person of today as 
the inevitable product of the social, 
educational, and community _ back- 
grounds that have produced him and 
that are determining his attitudes and 
conduct. This “human” view of the 
adolescent personality takes its place 
with the contributions which experi- 
mental and statistical research have 
made to the understanding of the grow- 
ing child. 

THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS. Hagar, 
Wilson, Hutchinson, and Blan- 
chard. Complete edition. 308 pp. 
Gregg. $1 

Based on an exhaustive study of 
State and city courses of study and 
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various committee reports. Contains 

the minimum essentials of a secondary 

school course in English. A few of 

these essentials are: 

1. A mastery of ‘Sentence Sense’ 

. Plurals of common nouns 

. Forms of pronouns 

. Correct use of possessives 

. Distinction between adjectives and 

adverbs 

6. Correct forms of verbs 

7. Emphasis on the distinction be- 
tween the different types of verbs 

8. Agreement of subject and predi- 
cate 

9, Practice in sentence construction 

10. Mastery of basic principles of 
effective writing and speaking 

11. An abundance of drill on the es- 
sentials 

12. Mastery of the principles of punc- 
tuation and capitalization 

Parts One and Two deal with correc- 
tive instruction in the application of 
the fundamental principles of English 
grammar, the yardstick for measuring 
all composition, to business literature. 
Part Three treats business correspond- 
ence constructively through practice in 
writing. The Work Book, $0.40, de- 
signed for use with Parts One and Two 
eliminates drudgery, saves time, and 
conserves energy. 

In addition to this excellent text in 
Business English, the Gregg Publishing 
Company offers the following business 
texts with 1935 copyrights: 

APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE AND 
LABORATORY MATERIALS. Rupert 
P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg. 
$1.40 

INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING. Edwin H. Fearon, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh. $1.80 

EssENTIALS OF BUSINESS MATHEMA- 
Tics. Principles and Practice, R. 
Robert Rosenberg, Dickinson H. 
S., Jersey City, N. J. $1.20 

TEACHING METHODS AND TESTING 
MATERIALS IN BUSINESS MATHE- 
MATICS. R. Robert Rosenberg, 
Dickinson H. S., Jersey City, N. 
J. $1.20 

THE TEACHING OF GREGG SHORTHAND 
BY THE FUNCTIONAL METHOD. 
Louis A. Leslie. $1.20 

EsSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL Law. Re- 
vised Edition. Whigam, Jones, 
and Moody. $1.40 

OFFICE APPLIANCE EXERCISES. Sec- 
ond Edition. Ely and Beaver. 
$1.60 

PETER AND NANCY IN AFRICA. Mil- 
dred H. Comfort. 287 pp. Illus. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. $0.85 

This book is a splendid supplement 
to the geography curciculum. It affords 
a bird’s eye view of Africa’s mixed 
population, both native and European, 


W ob Ww do 


of the animals, of climatic conditions, 
of the great natural resources of the 
continent, and of its development dur- 
ing the fifty years since it has ceased 
to be the Dark Continent. All infor- 
mation is based on recent research. 

The illustrations are new. A pronoun- 

cing vocabulary is included. For grade 

five and six. 

Our AMERICAN HERITAGE. From Sub- 
ject to Citizen. Lillian S. Coyle, 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S., and Walter 
P. Evans, Wm. H. Hunter School, 
Philadelphia. 404 pp. Illus. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. $1.36 

A book which tends to fuse the teach- 

ing of history, civics, and geography. 
It is a new type of textbook which sup- 
plies those facts which may be tre- 
garded as minimum essentials. Addi- 
tional facts are to be gathered by the 
children from sources mentioned in the 
book or from those selected by the 
teacher and pupils. 

WHAT THEY SAY IN RABBITVILLE. 
Emma Serl, Teachers College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 160 pp. Illus. 
in color. American. $0.68 

For second grade pupils a realistic 
story of those lively youngsters met be- 
fore in “Johnny and Jenny Rabbit’ 
and “In Rabbitville.”” The book serves 
as an introduction to grammar, moti- 
vating and directing such training by 
practice, sight, and sound. The play- 
ing and the telling of the stories form 

a basis for oral English. 


PETER’S FAMILY. Paul R. Hanna, 


Genevieve Anderson, and William 
S. Gray. Illus. in color. 96 pp. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. $0.56 
This opening book in the Curriculum 
Foundation Series has three main pur- 
poses: To provide organized expe- 
riences in the social studies in the first 
grade; to provide simple supplement- 
ary reading; to introduce the child to 
the reading of informational material. 
It should foster such desirable attitudes 
as cooperation; cheerfulness; sharing 
in work, in disappointments, and in 
pleasure. 


Books Received 
Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., N. 
Da 
GUIDING OuR CHILDREN. Frank T. 
Wilson. $2 
MopERN ARITHMETIC’ EXERCISES. 
Wm. F. Roantree. $0.67 
My ENGLISH GuIDE-BooK. Samuel 
F. Zimball. $1 
GEOGRAPHY ESSENTIALS. Rose M. 
Murphy. $0.80 
GEOGRAPHY OF Europe. Joseph 
Chomsky & Herman N. Joseph- 
son. $0.67 
SELF-TEACHING ARITHMETIC PROB- 
LEMS. Max. H. Sills. $0.67 
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SELF-TEACHING GEOMETRY. Murray 

J. Leventhal. $0.73 
Harlow Publishing Co., Oklahoma City, 
Oféla.: 

I Saw THE SEA. Claud L. Dean. 

$0.75 
Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
Ne ¥. Gas 

LESSONS IN ENGLISH ESSENTIALS. 
7th, 8th and 9th Grade. Annie 
Ginsberg. $0.56 

THE New METHOD ENGLISH DIc- 
TIONARY. Michael West. $0.80 

McKinley Publishing Co., Philadel phia, 
Pa.: 

WORKBOOK AND STUDY OUTLINE 
FoR PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN 
Democracy. Raymond R. Am- 
marell. $0.55 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. ¥2 

MANWILLER WoORD RECOGNITION 
Test. Charles E. Manwiller, 
Asst. Director, Curriculum 
Study and Research, Pittsburgh 
Schools 


Pertinent Pamphlets 

BETTER READING INSTRUCTION. Vol. 
13—No. 5. Research Bulletin, 
National Education Association, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A COURSE OF STUDY IN BOOKKEEPING 
FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Bul- 
letin 84; COURSE OF STUDY IN 
HIGHWAY SAFETY. Bulletin 108; 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CLASSES FOR THE ORTHOGENIC 
BACKWARD. Bulletin 85. Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

PHOTOPLAY STUDIES. SCROOGE. The 
screen version of Dickens’ A 
Christmas Carol. William  F. 
Bauer and Max J. Herzberg. A 
guide to the study of the screen 
version of Dickens’ A Tale of Two 
Cities. Marion C. Sheridan and 
Max J. Herzberg. Educational and 
Recreational Guides, Inc., 125 Lin- 
coln Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

Story PARADE. Magazine for boys and 
girls. Story Parade, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $1.00 per year 

The following pamphlets may be se- 
cured from the United States 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.; FEDERAL 
STUDENT AID PRroGRAM, Fred J. 
Kelly and John H. McNeely; For- 
ESTRY, Vocational Series No. 8 and 
Soi. CONSERVATION, Vocational 
Series No. 14; Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps; SUMMARIES OF 
STUDIES IN AGRICULTURAL EDU- 
CATION. Dept. of the Interior. 











NOTES and NEWS 





MaRION K. McKay, professor of 
economics, University of Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed financial advisor to 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion by Superintendent Lester K. Ade 
on a part time basis, effective January 
1, 1936. 


CHEESMAN A. HERRICK, president 
of Girard College, will resign Septem- 
ber 1, according to an announcement 
made by the college. Doctor Herrick 
passed the retirement age of 67 three 
years ago, but the board of city trusts 
persuaded him to retain the post, which 
he has held since 1910. 


FRANK G. Davis, head of the educa- 
tion department of Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Lewisburg, has been given charge 
of the University’s extension program 
in addition to his work as director of 
the summer school. 


E. W. CAsE of Pittsburgh was the 
chairman of the entertainment and ar- 
rangements committee for the success- 
ful conference dinner held during the 
Western Convention District meeting. 


WILLA P. SCHWIETERING of Pitts- 
burgh is a new life member in PSEA 
and in NEA. 


WALTER E. ENGLUND has been se- 
lected by the executive board of the 
Minnesota Education Association to 
represent the association as field direc- 
tor within the state. Mr. Englund has 
been in public school work in Minne- 
sota since 1911, serving as teacher, high 
school principal, and superintendent. 


PAYSON SMITH, State commissioner 
of education of Massachusetts, has not 
been retained by Governor Curley, who, 
however, submitted his name to the 
Massachusetts State Executive Council, 
which rejected it by a vote of five to 
four. Governor Curley then immed- 
iately offered the name of James G. 
Reardan, who was confirmed by a vote 
of six to three on strictly party lines. 
—School and Society. 


LAURANCE F. SHAFFER, associate 
professor of psychology and education 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
has been appointed director of Tech’s 
summer session. He succeeds Robert 
B. Leighou, who died just before the 
opening of the summer term last year. 


NoRTHUMBERLAND’S thirty-three 
teachers contributed 100% to the PSEA 
Teacher Welfare Fund. Claire E. 
Scholvin is supervising principal. 


J. W. SweEENeEy of St. Marys, who 
retired as superintendent of Elk County 
schools in June, 1934, is mow super- 
visor of professional and service ac- 
tivities with the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration in the 10th Pennsylvania 
district in DuBois. 


W. W. HOoLsINGER retired from the 
Coraopolis school board on December 
2 after 18 years of service. During 
this time he served as secretary, chair- 
man of the education committee, and 
president of the board. During the 
period of 18 years Mr. Holsinger was 
only absent from one board meeting. 
A testimonial dinner was tendered to 
Mr. Holsinger and his wife by the 
domestic science department of the jun- 
ior high school. Board members, their 
wives, the solicitor, and administrative 
officers of the school were present. R. 
S. Hervey succeeds Mr. Holsinger, who 
was not a candidate for the election. 


MarK T. DEIBLER, JR., and ARCHI- 
BALD M. HAINES, graduates of Abing- 
ton High School, were two of thirteen 
choices for Phi Beta Kappa honorary 
society at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In seventeen years the school 
records a total of ten graduates so 
honored, seven at the University of 
Pennsylvania, one at Princeton, one at 
Lafayette, and one at Randolph Macon. 


CyPRESS SCHOOL in Johnstown is- 
sues a mimeographed leaflet each month. 
Two teachers assume charge for each 
issue and select the various articles from 
their reading. W. F. Grunizer is prin- 
cipal of the school. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., published 
in January the first number of its maga- 
zine World Education, devoted to world 
education movements in line with its 
objective to promote goodwill and un- 
derstanding among nations through 
education. It featured the Sixth Bi- 
ennial Conference held in Oxford, Eng- 
land, last summer, and announced the 
seventh biennial conference to be held 
in Tokyo, Japan, in August, 1937. 


A WoRLD CONGRESS OF YOUTH 
will be held in Geneva from August 
31 to September 7, 1936, under the 
auspices of the International Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies, 
Route de Ferney, 46, Geneva. One of 
the objects of the congress is to discuss 
a practical cooperation of the youth of 
all countries based on mutual under- 
standing and respect for opinion. 
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REPRESENTATIVES of 48 high and 
preparatory schools of the State voted 
against the Townsend Plan for $200- 
a-month old age pensions at a Day in 
Congress attended by 96 Representa- 
tives in Mitten Hall, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, on December 7. Charles 
E. Sohl of Abington High School was 
parliamentarian; D. Montfort Melchoir, 
Girard College, critic; and Rev. Charles 
W. Kitto, pastor of St. James Metho- 
dist Church, chaplain. 


EDISON JUNIOR High School; Harris- 
burg, pupils had reproductions of their 
art work in the January number of De- 
Sign, a magazine published in the in- 
terest of creative arts education. The 
pupils were Mary Monroe, Diana 
Rosenberg, Kenneth Brickley, and 
Lester Nickle, members of the Lino- 
leum Club. The prints were those taken 
from a pamphlet published when the 
school celebrated the centennial of 
Pennsylvania schools. Kathryn Gamble 
is their teacher. 


THE CHEYNEY COLLEGE CHORUS 
of forty-three mixed voices with Leslie 
Pinckney Hill directing was heard over 
Station KYW, Philadelphia, on Sun- 
day, December 15, from 10:30 to 11:00 
a. m. 


WorLD GoopwiLL Day, May 18, 
1936, will be widely observed in the 
schools of the United States. The 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations is mailing out 10,000 illustrated 
goodwill booklets full of suggestions 
for programs and pageants. Write for 
your copy of this booklet. 


THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY of 
the birth of one of the greatest Amer- 
ican educators, William Torrey Harris, 
was marked by a centenary dinner at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. 
C., on December 9. More than 300 
national educational leaders and their 
wives, local university and school offi- 
cials, and teachers and State superin- 
tendents of schools from many States 
attended the dinner which was held 
under the direction of the Office of 
Education. 


New MILForD consolidated schools 
faculty, together with others of the 
county of Susquehanna, contributes 
100% to the fund for needy Pennsyl- 
vania teachers. 


ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL earned 
$553.24 from its annual scholarship 
play, The Late Christopher Bean, pro- 
duced in the school auditorium, Oc- 
tober 18 and 19. 
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MUHLENBERG TOWNSHIP school dis- 
trict awarded contracts for an element- 
ary school building at Temple, to cost 
$76,000, December 16. For this proj- 
ect a Federal grant of 45% or $34,200 
has been obtained. Building operations 
will begin as soon as the contract 
awards have been approved by the State 
engineer. 


THE GEOGRAPHY DEPARTMENT of 
the State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, held an all-day conference on De- 
cember 7 for the teachers and admin- 
istrators of its service area. In spite of 
the icy roads and inclement weather 
there was a good representation from 
all parts of the area. A very interest- 
ing and valuable program was presented 
which included Zoe A. Thralls of the 
University of Pittsburgh; J. Riley 
Staats of State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia; C. A. Kuhner, supervisor of 
geography in the Aliquippa public 
schools; Nannie Mitcheltree, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Council of 
Geography Teachers and principal of 
the West Side school of New Castle; 
Dorothy Allison, Washington school, 
Mt. Lebanon, and Myrtle Sexauer and 
Alma Rice, both of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock. 


Pennsylvania Game News is a 
twenty-page profusely _ illustrated 
monthly magazine published by the 
Board of Game Commissioners, Harris- 
burg, and distributed on a subscription 
basis at $0.50 a year. In addition to 
containing all up-to-date information 
on the State’s wildlife conservation pro- 
gram, it also contains trapping and 
hunting news, articles on skeet trap 
shooting, dog trials, etc., as well as 
a great many nature stories which par- 
ticularly appeal to children. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
beginning with the second semester, 
February 1, 1936, offers a new degree 
in its graduate school, master of let- 
ters. This announcement was made 
recently by William J. Root, Jr., dean. 
This degree is unique both in designa- 
tion and in purpose among the educa- 
tional institutions in this country and 
has been added to Pitt’s curricular pro- 
gram to meet the specific needs of the 
graduate student, particularly those in 
the field of teaching. While the grad- 
uate school still offers five other ad- 
vanced degrees, namely master of arts, 
master of science, master of education, 
doctor of philosophy, and doctor of 
education, the newly added degree is 
designed as a distinct service to school 
teachers, social workers, business men, 
and other college graduates who need 


specialized training in their chosen 
fields. 


MANSFIELD has a carefully planned 
program of guidance for its high school 
pupils. The principal meets all ninth- 
gtade pupils in the junior high school 
several times during the year and dis- 
cusses with them various courses, re- 
quirements, etc. The ninth-grade pupils 
make out a schedule for their full three- 
year course in senior high school. Those 
pupils having individual problems talk 
with the principal. Unusual cases, such 
as pupils who are not graduating be- 
cause of social incompatibility, are dis- 
cussed between the principals of the 
junior and senior high schools, and such 
pupils are accepted in senior high where 
they are given work they can do as far 
as limited facilities permit. Home room 
teachers act as advisers in the senior 
high school, and special problems are 
discussed with the principal. Each class 
teacher brings the study of vocational 
and educational guidance into her 
classroom work from the point of view 
of the particular subject. Warren L. 
Miller is supervising principal. 


THE CENTENNIAL of Carlisle's pub- 
lic schools, one of the first systems es- 
tablished under Pennsylvania’s common 
school law, will be observed in elab- 
orate exercises being planned as part 
of the 1936 commencement exercises 
next June, as announced by John W. 
Potter, superintendent. The principal 
feature will be a historical pageant de- 
picting outstanding events of the past 
hundred years of the schools. The 
centennial will be climaxed by the con- 
struction of a new 12-room grade school 
in the Second Ward at a cost of more 
than $100,000 as a WPA project. 


THE STUDENTS of the Forest Hills 
Junior High School, Wilkinsburg, 
joined a book contest sponsored as a 
part of a book week project. Scenes 
and characters from well-known books 
were posted for identification for three 
successive weeks. The winner having 
the highest total score for guessing the 
title of the book or the name of the 
book character received a book at the 
Book Week Assembly. 


WASHINGTON ‘TOWNSHIP, West- 
moreland County, is 100% in its en- 
rolment in the NEA for the year, 1935- 
36. The enrolment consists of the sup- 
ervising principal, James H. Metzgar, 
and 24 teachers. Washington Town- 
ship has been in the 100% class for 
four years. 


SCHUYLKILL HAVEN again has the 
largest PTA local unit in the State. 
The membership is 1209. Their bud- 
get for school welfare and auxiliary 
agencies totals more than $600 for the 
coming year. 
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ALTHOUGH there are about 455,000 
live English words, 43 are repeated so 
often that they comprise half of the 
total number of words written and 
spoken in this language. Shall we send 
you this interesting list? 


Fa al 

HIGHER arithmetic has developed 
so tremendously in the past century that 
today it would require the life-work of 
at least two geniuses to master it all. 
But any child can learn all the arithmetic 
he needs for daily life with THE NEw 
CuRRICULUM ARITHMETICS, ‘Triangle 
Series—built on the new scientific re- 
graded curriculum plan which makes 
learning easy, reduces failures, and pro- 
vides an enriched social treatment. 


Congratulations will be in 
order (we hope), when the 
new arrival in the Winston 
family is announced at the 
meeting of the N.E.A. in 
St. Louis. Be sure to visit the Winston 
exhibit, Booths C-9-11-13-15-17-19. 

~~ 
FIRST in literacy among the 75 chief 
cities of the U. S. is Salt Lake City. 

th ts all 
“INTEREST in first-year Book- 
keeping has never been as high as this 
year,”’ wrote John R. Barnes, Principal, 
Grosse Pointe High School (Michigan). 
The reason—BOOKKEEPING FOR IMME- 
DIATE Usk, Book I, by Kirk, Odell, and 
Street. Book II now ready; also two 
sets of tests for Book I. 

~~“ 
SOME great world cities are smaller at 
the present time than in past centuries. 
For example, Rome has fewer citizens 
today than it had 2,000 years ago. 

tt oat 
NEW informational books, magnifi- 
cently illustrated in color, for the read- 
ing tables in Grades 1 to 3—THE Story 
Books OF WHEELS, SHIPS, TRAINS, and 
AIRCRAFT, by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham, at a new low list price, 52 cents. 
ae Shortest sound in music has 
2k the longest spelling. It is the 
one-sixty-fourth note, or the 
hemidemisemiquaver. 

tt et all 

SMALL indeed is the real solid matter 
in a human being, because his atoms are 
as porous as the solar system! If all his 
unfilled space could be removed, and his 
electrons and protons rolled together, the 
resulting lump would be hardly visible 
to the naked eye. ... A fact of no 
practical value, even to those who are 
reducing. USEFUL SCIENCE, on the other 
hand, a three-book series for Grades 7, 8, 
and 9, presents the basic facts of science 
which, in this industrial and scientific 
age, are important to every citizen. 


Tre JoUN CAVITE pe) tp coMrany 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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UNIVERSITY 
PITTSBURGH 


1936 SUMMER SESSIONS 


An extensive program of courses in 
liberal arts, engineering, business 
administration, and education is of- 
fered for undergraduate and graduate 
students and is arranged in succes- 
sive sessions from early June to late 
August. 


For information and bulletins, address the 
Director of the Summer Sessions 








@ The Juniata Summer Session 
offers the opportunity of earn- 
ing nine semester hours’ credit 
in both college and professional 
fields. A good variety of courses 
will be conducted by a large 
faculty. The full equipment of 
the College will be available for 
the use of summer students. 
Nearby streams and mountains 
provide natural opportunities for 
swimming and hiking. Charges 
are quite reasonable. Address 
Director of Summer Session, 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, 
















ATIONAL COLLEGE Kini 





Pa. 
formerly Natl. Kind'g'in & Elem'ry Col. 


ay \ wi aed Hvar i). me Year 


COMBINE your summer course 

with unmatched vacation op- 
portunities. Make new and 
4 || stimulating contacts in a world 
-.% center of education. Gain worth- 
while ideas and fresh inspiration from a 
faculty of outstanding child educators. 
e@Preliminary and advanced courses for 
teachers in Kindergarten and Elementary 
grades, special clinical work in remedial 
reading; also cultural subjects including 
history, literature and art. Observation in 
own demonstration school. Pleasant col- 
lege dormitory near excellent swimming, 
tennis, golf and riding. 6-wk. session June 
19-July 31, 2-wk. courses June 8-19 and July 
6-17. Write: 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 631-B Evanston, Ill. 











ENDOWMENT FUNDS of Swarthmore 
College have reached a new high of 
$7,461,541, an increase of more than 
$150,000 since last year, Frank Ayde- 
lotte, president, announced in his an- 
nual report January 1. 


Tuberculosis Convention 


An important feature of the forty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Tuberculosis Society at the 
Americus Hotel in Allentown on 
Wednesday morning, February 26, will 
be a session devoted to the question 
of ‘Responsibility of School Author- 
ities in Tuberculosis Control.” 

Francis B. Haas, president of the 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
will preside and the subjects and 
speakers listed follow: 

Teacher Training Institutions, H. D. 
Lees, Director of Student Health 
Service, University of Pennsylvania 

Teachers in Service, Arnold F. Fink, 
Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Lancaster City Schools 

The Course of Study, E. M. Sanders, 
Head of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education, State 
Teachers College, Indiana. 

Among those to participate in the 
discussion will be William G. Moor- 
head, director of the division of health 
and physical education in the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and 
Esmond R. Long, director of the Henry 
Phipps Institute, Philadelphia. 

On the opening day, February 25, 
there will be a session devoted to 
“Tuberculosis Prevention and Control 
in Industry,” a session for physicians on 
“Surgery in Treatment of Tuberculo- 
sis,’ and a session for nurses. 


CCC Activities of Sig- 
nificance in Community 
Youth Planning 


{bes CCC community of the woods, 
with its varied experience of two 
years, undoubtedly has many significant 
points to contribute to modern planning 
in aid of youth. Camp officers have 
experienced a struggle in developing 
the program that the enrollees are now 
enjoying. However, more work re- 
mains to be done to make CCC serv- 
ices mean the most to those participat- 
ing in them. CCC authorities do not 
feel satisfied by any means with what 
has been done; thus they plan to 
strengthen their efforts in every way 
possible. There are many camps which 
need to have their instructional and 
adjustment facilities improved. No one 
knows this better than CCC officers, 
and they are concentrating on this job. 
Camps with good programs will be held 
up as examples to those who have not 
accomplished much. A serious attempt 
will be made to bring all camp com- 
munities abreast in their activities. 

It is to be hoped that community and 
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national agencies will be benefitted 
through this study of the ways in which 
CCC instruction has been fitted to the 
individual’s needs, of the degree to 
which youth are given practical train- 
ing and fitted realistically for life. 

In addition, it is believed that sug. 
gestions will be derived from the meth- 
ods employed in the camps to develop 
well-rounded individuals in mind, body, 
and spirit and to teach them the proper 
use of their time, whether it be for 
remuneration or not. The assistance 
afforded CCC youth in bridging the 
gap between training and employment 
should prove of further interest. Ad- 
justment and follow-up activities should 
serve as a source of help. Finally, tak- 
ing the sum total of CCC experiences, 
one should get a picture of the wide- 
spread services which are involved in 
any substantial program for youth. The 
success of one function strengthens that 
of another. The interdependence of 
activities is great. Communities should 
always seek well-rounded programs that 
contain enough of the necessary ele- 
ments adequately developed and related. 

In all the present attempts to im- 
prove youth conditions, much more can 
be accomplished through cooperation 
and joint enterprise. Governmental 
projects in behalf of youth need further 
integration and synthesis. Not only 
should public programs be properly re- 
lated to private ones but private efforts 
should be closely correlated with public 
ones. If these objectives could be at- 
tained, we would be well on the way 
toward affording for the new generation 
that chance which it deserves in modern 
society. 


The Right Use of the News- 
paper in Education 


J. Mitnor Dorey, The New York 
Times, New York City 


The right use of the newspaper in 
education depends on what is meant by 
news. If news is looked upon as inci- 
dental recordings of the commonplace, 
the humorous, the sensational, or at 
times the unusual, the newspaper would 
have little use in education. The 
teacher’s main task, then, would be to 
try to steer young people’s interest into 
other channels. 

Fortunately there are many news- 
papers today who look upon the te- 
cording of news as a serious task, call- 
ing for painstaking thought, wise edi- 
torial policy, and the expenditure of 
vast sums of money to bring that news 
to the public accurately, reliably, fully. 
To such newspapers, news is a contin- 
uing story of events, a record of his- 
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tory in the making, calling for great 
responsibility to the public. 

So, the newspaper today should be 
considered as an educational tool of the 
greatest importance. In its pages daily 
are offered many opportunities for a 
liberal education quite beyond the pro- 
vince of the school curricula and con- 
ventional teaching procedure. Back of 
all the news relating to governmental 
pronouncements we find the basic prin- 
ciples of political science finding daily 
application. We discover that the same 
problems face us today as faced our 
forefathers. Back of the news about 
unemployment, labor troubles, taxation, 
finance, speculation, and the like, we 
have an active operation of economic 
laws which we must understand in that 
operation. Our social life is vastly 
different from the days of our fathers. 
Why do we have vice and crime, slums, 
divorce, poverty? Why does the 
government decide that now it is neces- 
sary to provide for old age and dis- 
ability in security legislation? The 
newspaper tells us what is happening, 
what is being done to remedy situations 
and what we can do to improve the 
social order. 

In addition to the above, the news- 
paper today is a more comprehensive 
medium of cultural instruction than 
can be found elsewhere. The best news- 
paper style is used as a model in school 
and college composition courses,—its 
diction, sentence structure, paragraph- 
ing. Editorials are examined for fine 
expository and argumentative design. 
Feature articles are found to represent 
a style that interests, clarifies, and in- 
forms. Book, music, art, and drama 
criticism furnish comparisons with the 
best of the critical periods in English 
literature. Moreover, the uniform 
policy of the newspaper in presenting 
all this material is to induce the reader 
to think for himself and not become 
indoctrinated because of “the tryanny 
of print.” 


What Can a Teachers’ Organi- 
zation Do to Safeguard and 
Promote Good Health 

Among Teachers? 

HarRLey W. Lyon, Principal, Longfel- 
low and Burbank Schools, Pasadena, 
California 
In teaching, as in all other occupa- 

tions, good health is an individual’s 

greatest asset. Poor health, on the other 
hand, is such a liability that it may make 
success impossible in spite of other out- 
standing traits. 

Teachers organizations can do noth- 
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LET’S SUPPOSE 


for just a moment, that you're going to meet 
with illness or accident this year. Let’s suppose 
it will entail hospitalization, surgery, a long con- 
valescence. 

With salary gone and expenses doubled, could you 
pay for all this? Could you possibly escape a 
series of debts which would hang over you for 
months to come? 

This is no idle supposition! It happens to hun- 
dreds of teachers every week. With this differ- 
ence—that some, because of foresight, are not 
burdened with debt, and not hindered in their 
convalescence by financial worries. These are 
the teachers protected by the E.B.A. 





| sonal quarantine . . . 
The cost? 








Even brief disabilities can cost heavily. 
provide for them in advance? 
| covers ALL diseases, ALL accidents, ALL per- 
in vacation time too. 


From $14.00 to $28.00 a year, depend- 
ing on the protection you need. And the bene- 
fits? Up to $27.50 weekly for half a year. 


Complete details on request. 


| THE EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: Woolworth Bldzg., Lancaster. Pa. 
417 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Why not 
E.B.A. protection 





























We are looking for several thorough- 

ly experienced women teachers with 
special qualifications, for summer 
vacation positions in our field organi- 
zation. We are advertising this far in 
advance because we are looking for 
key people who do not ordinarily an- 
swer advertisements but who would 

be interested in a vacation position 
that offers from $500.00-$750.00 for 

the summer plus a highly profitable 
experience that will help you to ad- 
vancementin the teaching profession. 
Successful applicants must be 

| women between the ages of 27 and 
| 40, have at least 3 years’ Normal 





VACATION POSITION OPEN 


$200.00 —$300.00 Per Month 
Expenses Guaranteed To One Who Qualifies 


School or College training with 3 or 
more years of teaching experience. 
Those whose teaching experience has 
been in the social studies or the sci- 
ences, or who have had experience 
with new type curriculum work, will 
be given preference. 

Please write at once stating age, 
education, teaching experience, busi- 
ness experience if any, the date your 
school closes, length of time you can 
work, and whether or not you are 
free to travel. We will arrange per- 
sonal interviews with those selected. 
All applications will be kept confi- 
dential and will be acknowledged. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1716 Girard Trust Bldg., 1400 So. Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ing better for their members than to 
study health conditions and make pro- 
vision for the saefguarding and pro- 
moting of good health among them. 
For many years, teachers have been 
admonished to guard their good health. 
They have been urged to establish good 
health habits and to follow them closely. 
Teachers, however, are human and al- 
though their records compare favorably 
with those of other occupational groups, 
sickness does at times overcome them. 
In the past, teachers’ organizations 
have had their recreation committees, 








CONTINENTAL DIVIDE - Seen on Student Tours 


ae UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 24 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 








Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Informatio 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. P) | 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. | 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog— | 
| 
| 








Summer Recreation Sulistin— — 





Field Courses in Geology and Biology 





Graduate School Bulletin 
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their mutual benefit departments, their 
welfare boards, and their loan funds. 
However, no one of these (nor, indeed, 
all of them together) has been of as 
much real service to teachers, from the 
standpoint of health, as have the recent 
developments in health insurance. 

Although teachers are often unable 
to pay for adequate medical examination 
and treatment, they do not accept char- 
ity easily. They wish to “pay their owh 
way.” 

Because of the fact that many people 
(teachers and others) have been known 
to be in need of more and better medical 
care than they were receiving, a state- 
wide survey was recently made in Cali- 
fornia with the following results: It 
was found that ‘‘proper medical care is 
unavailable to a large segment of the 
population, because it costs more than 
family budgets can afford.” It was al- 
so found that “because people cannot 
afford doctors, doctors have suffered re- 
ductions in income until, last year, a 
third of all the doctors of California 
earned less than $2000 each.” 

As a result of this survey, a bill was 
introduced in the state legislature pro- 
viding for ‘compulsory health insur- 
ance’’ for every person in the state earn- 
ing less than $3000 per year. Such 
worker and his employer were to pay 
into a state fund, from week to week 
or monthly, small amounts and from 
that fund all medical expenses of him- 
self and his family were to be paid. 
This is not socialization of medicine, it 
is collective bargaining for medical care 
in which freedom to choose one’s own 
doctor or dentist is jealously guarded. 

It may be a disappointment when it 
is announced that this bill failed to pass 
the legislature. However, a legislative 
committee will work upon the idea until 
the next session, and Californians are 
looking forward to the time when that 
state will pioneer in the field of insuring 
the health of the great mass of the 
people, just as a few years ago, it pion- 
eered in compulsory compensation in- 
surance. 

In the mean time, other plans, local 
in character, are being worked out for 
the insurance of the health of the 
teacher. 

In the cities of Pasadena and San 
Diego, there are being developed or- 
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ganizations called ‘‘Central Health Sery- 
ice.” These are very definitely not char- 
itable institutions. They are plans to 
help those who cannot afford to pay 
the usual prices, but who are willing to 
pay what they can afford. A large per. 
centage of the doctors and dentists, hos- 
pitals and drug stores of these cities 
have become members of the associa- 
tions. Patients, therefore, may choose 
their own doctors. Prices are deter- 
mined by the associations on an ability 
to pay basis. 


The Expedition of Youth 

AGNES SAMUELSON, President of the 

NEA, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa 

Hundreds of young Americans re- 
ceived diplomas from our high schools 
this spring. Whither are they bound? 
Will they find their way into colleges 
or into employment? How may their 
enthusiasm be captured and capitalized ? 
Will they drift here and there? Will 
they swell the numbers of idle youth 
for whom the United States Office of 
Education is proposing a community 
youth program? Will they find satis- 
fying experiences as they are turned 
loose in the world? Will their morale 
hold up while they are finding them- 
selves in the new situations and environ- 
ments ? 

For the purposes of the next few 
moments, let us envision them at a land- 
ing field ready to take off on the ex- 
pedition of life. All who have had to 
do with bringing them up to this point 
have done their best to provide blue- 
prints, to teach them to acquire the 
proper controls, to steer the machine 
and use the equipment, to meet emer- 
gencies, to make a safe landing, and 
so on. They have followed the careers 
of such former high school pupils as 
Amelia Earhart, Colonel Lindbergh, and 
Admiral Byrd in their famous expedi- 
tions. They have contrasted these ex- 
peditions with the one of Columbus, for 
example. His discovery of a new world 
was incidental. He had the opposition 
of ignorance and tradition of a doubting 
world, while these modern explorers 
have approval and admiration. His 
ships were like egg shells tossed about 
on uncharted seas believed to be in- 
habited by dangerous monsters. His 
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fain crew, criminals released from the jails, not grope around too long before dis- to improve them. Banish war, poverty, 
har- was mutinous and fearful. Today’s ex- covering that no miracle or science has and crime. Make the world a happier 
des plorers have expert crews. He had as changed the definition of the virtues, and a better place in which to live. 
Pay equipment the compass and the astro- that character is still required, that the Make educational equality the reality 
= labe. They have all the scientific equip- only way to freedom is through disci- as well as the dream of the American 
per- ment which progress has produced. pline. It is ours to furnish the right people. Remember that contentment is 
hos. They were thrilled that a boy scout action patterns. the red light of progress, and improve- 
ities representing youth in its quest for high Science outfits them with equipment ment the green signal to go. 
cla adventure accompanied Admiral Byrd. that is a modern wonder of the world. That’s .not all. They have also to 
ose But have they learned that in the ex- Just look at the achievements of engi- learn that the great side of civilization 
ter- pedition of life each one is a partici- neering, medicine, electricity, transpor- can be used and abused. The automo- 
lity pant? No one is represented by an- tation, and others. The task is not bile may lead to the questionable resort 
other. Each has his own first-hand ex- simply to take them for granted, but as well as the great cathedral. The 
periences as he searches for new worlds 
to conquer from the crib to the arm 
the chair. 
ic Does this young generation have a 
goal? Do these young passengers on 
“ the air line of life have an objective? 
vil What are these young Sir Galahads, 
4? Beowults, Ponce de Leons, seeking? In 
s general terms they seek the significant 
it life. They would know the meaning of 
4? life and play a satisfying part in inter- 
ri preting it. They seek the kind of ex- 
me periences, thrills, and relationships that 
of make life more adequate. 
it If that seems too hazy and not spe- 
cific enough, it is for each one to make 
d the best use of his personality, ability, 
i opportunity, and interest and will to 
“ work. How will they arrive? How 
will they make their lives count? How | >} h T S d T Cc U 
n- : oe : Ww a4 
will they avoid disappointments? You et een t e o tan $ 1.U.U. 
” have been helping them to find the What provision have you made for the unusual risks of your profession? Sta- 
W . tistics show that each year one out of every five teachers meets with sickness, 
answers. You have been encouraging : : : 
d- h ale Saniesabe thet accident or quarantine. Remember that “‘all diseases come to school” from all 
ia them to ey € relationships tha the homes in the neighborhood. So, to usual health hazards, many more are 
to broaden, achievements that reward noble added. Surely the risk is far too great for 
- effort, poise that balances, experiences any teacher to carry alone. That is why maul 
that enrich, ideals that inspire, satis- T.C.U. was founded and why so many -C.U. BENEFITS 
a factions that ee eee thousands of your co-workers are already $50 2 Menth when you are totally dis- 
n je 
he smaped - _— ? “ . leas ite under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Even when $50 a Month when pte poy dis- 
will that guides, ambition that moti- the gloomy days come, sunshine and cheer abled by accidental injuries (includ- 
ne i ne a 7 ing automobile accidents). 
uf vates, religion that spiritualizes, charac- can also come—because “‘Between the Two $11.67 a Week when you are quaran- 
onl wae ° ” tined and your salary has sto 4 
d ter that stabilizes, and service that spells Stands T.C.U. $25 a Montis for iliness that does not 
1 he — re you to the a but keeps 
. H H H 4 u fro! . 
rs a eae Which side will you be on when Sickness, —_29'bercent increase in sick benefits for 
“ It is theirs to look to their equip- Accident or Quarantine come? two months when you ane confined 
i A -. oO an establis ospital. 
id ment with which the home, school, and Will you be forced to watch your hard-earned Te ee ere ee 
fi church have been girding them. Have savings dwindle away? Will you have to give demnities are increased 10 percent 
n : . up plans you have made for a happy vaca- or each consecutive annual renewa 
i“ they gained health? acquired mental tion? Or will you have to experience the em- of the policy for not to exceed five 
acumen? developed moral courage that barrassment of asking financial aid from Double these benefits for travel acci- 
or 2 - ‘ : friends? Why not be prepared to help yourself by dents sustained in railroad, street 
will refuse to yield to the alluring sirens including in your budget the very small amount it car or steamboat wreck. 
id 2 takes to enroll with T.C.U. Be Safe—get under the Operation benefitsin addition to other 
all along the way? to couple their de- T.C.U. Umbrella. You owe it to yourself to find out benefits after your policy has been 
yn : C _ : at once how little it costs to enjoy all the protective maintained in force for one year. 
Sire to win by their will to work? to benefits of this great organization of teachers for Policies paying larger benefits are 
1g A A é teachers. Why not write today before it is too late. issued if you desire. 
complete a job without being checked inthe convenient Ee pon neeone Seasanawssesenenne- 
is up? to put first things first? to skim off mation will be mailed you. nnatn ieee 
. a om othe 1.0.U., -C.U. Building, 
the froth? to discover true values? to “= Teachers Casualty | , Lincoln, Nebraska. 
it 2 - * i I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
see that life is more than food and Underwriters | Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
- , Fs <9: estimoniais. 
© | raiment? more than any of its details? | Iggmpriga © S45 TCU. Building fr 
; i . F © MAMAN «oes cntanncesvainsnascacgdenassew 
Somehow this young generation must ! CHilsenipensinnisthsannderuadaraadbiigiionb 
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public librarians. 


Special courses for teacher and 
Enlarged program 
in the field of Physical Education. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Offers 


Greatly Expanded Program 


of credit courses conducted under the 
supervision of New York University. 





A wide offering of non credit and short 
time courses in the Adult Education Div. 





Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Secretary of The Summer Schools 





For complete information address 


Study in an Unequaled Atmos- 
phere of Culture—Music—Operas 
—Recreation 











BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


Member of National Association of Teuchers Agencies 
71-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper and Walnut Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pennypacker 1223 
Careful, Discriminating Service for School Officials and Teachers in 
Suburban New York, Philadelphia and nearby States 








618 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 


Personal conferences encouraged 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Ambitious teachers are now planning with us for next year. 
Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid. 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 








Established 1880 
205 North Seventh Street 





You entrust your legal affairs toa lawyer, your health toa physician. Isn’t your professional career 
of sufficient importance to warrant expert guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


S6th Year 
Allentown, Penna. 


“Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 











ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1885 E. T. Duffield, Prop. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Thousands have secured first positions or pro- 


motions through usin Public or Private Schools, 
Universities, Teachers Colleges, and Colleges. 


Prepare for next year. NOW is the time. 


Associates: Chicago, Ill. Spokane, Wash. 
Kimball Bldg. Hyde Bldg. 





movie screen can show the sensuous as 
well as the sublime picture. The radio 
can bring the cheap jazz as well as the 
symphony. The newsstand can exhibit 
the salacious as well as the wholesome 
literature. The instruments of modern 
civilization are so powerful as to carry 


the expedition upon which they are em- 
barking to greater heights than the 
world ever dreamed of or to lower 
depths than ever known, depending 
upon their use or abuse. It is theirs 
to learn discrimination, to seek the good 
things in life. Education should teach 
them to recognize these good things 
without their having any tags on them. 

This expedition requires us all to 
think in terms of tomorrow and not 
yesterday. We cannot turn the clock 
back to 1492. As we go about our 
duties, as we help the ones who are to 
embark soon, as we teach discrimination, 
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Arthur J. Godwin Retires 


Arthur J. Godwin, past secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Conference for 
the Education of Exceptional Children, 
past president of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of the Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, retired in 
June. 

Mr. Godwin’s forty-two years of 
teaching printing at Mt. Airy, his fifteen 
years as editor of the school’s official 
organ, the Mt. Airy World, his loyalty, 
cooperation, and inspiration as teacher 
and friend, were subjects of tribute at 
a testimonial dinner tendered him by 
his associates, Wednesday evening, 
June 5S. 





as we offer guidance in hard situations, 
as we teach them to meet new situations 
as undreamed of to them as alphabet 
combinations were to their grand- 
parents, as we push the skylines ahead 
for them and point their feet in the 
direction of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, as we cause them to 
seek ideals which are the blueprints of 
the machine, we are preparing these 
young pilots and passengers for a safe 
and happy landing. Ours is no small 
task, but the possibilities for service are 
as unlimited as the skyways through 
which they will travel. 


HAVING FUN WITH BOoKs was the 
subject of an assembly program in the 
Forest Hills Junior High School, Wil- 
kinsburg. The library book club gave 
as a part of the program a play which 
they wrote during their club meetings. 





LOWER PAXTON TOWNSHIP, 
Dauphin County, approved a $45,000 
loan for expanding the township con- 
solidated school at the polls November 
5. The Federal Government is ex- 
pected to donate $56,475 toward the 
cost of the project. 
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Necrology 


Mrs. FLossiE IRENE STRAUSSER, 
principal of the Ralpho Township High 
School, Elysburg, died October 9 in the 
University of Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

ALLAN LEACH PRIDDy, treasurer of 
Ginn and Company, Boston publishers, 
died suddenly December 7, in Fairlee, 
Vermont, while presiding at the annual 
banquet of the Dartmouth chapter of 
the Psi Upsilon fraternity. He had 
just resumed his seat after delivering an 
introductory address, and died almost 
instantly from a cerebral hemorrhage 
in the midst of the applause of his 
fraternity brothers. He had been a 
member of the firm of Ginn and Com- 
pany since 1922. 

EpIrH N. ANDERSON, a teacher of 
home economics in the Arsenal Junior 
High School of Pittsburgh, died very 
suddenly on November 27. Miss And- 
erson had been transferred to Arsenal 
from the Morse Pre-Vocational school 
at the beginning of the school year. 

May W. SPEECE, a teacher of art 
for thirty-two years in the Fifth Avenue 
High School of Pittsburgh, died of 
pneumonia on November 22 after an 
illness of one week. 

Mrs. MADELINE BOONE Hess, wife 
of E. M. Hess, supervising principal 
of Beccaria Township schools, Coal- 
port, Clearfield County, died suddenly 
on May 22 at The Memorial Hospital 
in Johnstown after a brief illness. She 
was the secretary to the Coalport board 
of education for the past eight years. 

S. CLyDE Hays, retired principal of 
the Reno schools where he was instruc- 
tor until 1926, died December 31 at 
his home in Franklin. 

NAN S. COUGHLIN, a teacher in the 
Wilkes-Barre city schools for 46 years, 
died December 31 in Nanticoke State 
Hospital where she had been a patient 
for nearly a year. 

BERTHA MARTIN ROWE, a member 
of the faculty of the State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, died December 
30 in Lock Haven Hospital. 

LEvI CaRL, teacher in Lemoyne High 
School, died at his home in Boiling 
Springs on December 24. 

MaTT SavaGE of Clearfield, presi- 
dent of PSEA in 1888, died on July 
14, 1935. 

Lucy S. SpHaR, principal of the 
Crest Avenue elementary school in 
Charleroi, died December 24 following 
an operation in a Pittsburgh Hospital. 
Miss Sphar had served the schools of 
Charleroi twenty-two years. 

Mrs. FLORA GALLIGAN CHRISTIAN, 
who taught in the Pottsville schools 
from 1877 to 1908, and from 1918 to 
the time of her death, died October 15. 





Mrs. MARGARET SHOWALTER RIGGs, ENJOY YOUR WEEK-ENDS 


a former teacher in the public schools 
of Homestead and other schools of the bn pees 
Pittsburgh vicinity, died December 2 at $2.50 to $4 Single - $3 to $5 Double 


the home of her sister in Indiana. Seca Sibn Uin Detiaate 

LUNCHEON - - - 50cto75c 

DINNER - - - = 75c to $1.50 
A La Carte service of merit. 


ALL EXPENSE WEEK-END RATE IN NEW 
YORK - - $11.00— Including fine room, 


private bath, meals, entertainment 











Bassoffersthisbrand new 400 Watt— 
£335 AMPRO 16 mm Projector on 





selva a Back Guarantee. | Adjacent to Radio City - Convenient to Everything 
acu > $99.50 Conservative Clientele 


RENTFILMS. SendfornewBASS | 

16mm Free Film Catalog listing hun- ce | OTE L BR i STO L 

dreds of Educational, Religious and 

Comic Films. Write Dept. S 129 West 48th St. New York 
BASS CAMERA COMPANY | T. Elliot Tolson, Pres. J. E. Bath, Mgr. 

179 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. SS — 











A Year’s Protection 


for less than 9c a day! 


Less than 9c a day will give you the complete acci- 
dent, sickness and quarantine protection of the 
T. P. U. “*Peerless’”’ Certificate. 


It will bring you $25 a week up to 25 weeks, after the 
first 7 days, if you are confined with any sick- 
ness during any time of the year—even includ- 
ing an idle vacation. During an active school 
term, $10 is paid for the first 7 days. 


It will bring you $25 a week up to 52 weeks for tem- 
porary total disability at any time of the year. 


If you are kept from classes by being involuntarily quar- 
antined, this self-same “Peerless” Certificate en- 
titles you to $10 for the first week and $25 for 
each remaining week. 


Other “Peerless” benefits include: $12.50 a week up to 
13 weeks for non-confining sickness during 
school (same amount and time for convales- 
cence); and a 50% increase in hospital benefits 
up to 8 weeks. 


WRITE TODAY for further facts about the ‘‘Peer- 
less’’ Certificate at $30; the ‘*‘Peerless 14” (half the 
benefits at half the cost); and other T. P. U. Certif- 
icates. 


+ 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
T. P. U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PENNA. 


L, V. Wood, General Deputy, 12 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. D. Armstrong, General Deputy, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Calendar 


February 4—State School Board Secre- 
taries Association, Harrisburg. 
President, Mrs. Helen Kidd 
Thompson, Greenville 


February 5-6—State School Directors 


Association, Harrisburg. _ Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Warren Marshall, 
Swarthmore 


February 19-22—Annual Convention, 
National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, Coronado Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


February 22-27—Department of Super- 
intendence, NEA, St. Louis, Mo. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast, Tuesday 
morning, February 25, at 7:30 
o'clock, Statler Hotel, $0.85 


February 25-26—44th Annual Meeting 
of Pennsylvania Tuberculosis So- 
ciety, Americus Hotel, Allentown 


March 13-14—Twelfth Annual Junior 
High School Conference, New 
York University, N. Y. C. Sam- 
uel J. McLaughlin, Chairman, 
, ey OE 


March 13-14—-Educational Conference, 
Juniata College, Huntingdon 


March 25-28—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 





Mariachis play beneath your window 


Ir you were standing in front of an 
American hotel and a band of musicians 
came up and serenaded you, you’d prob- 
ably feel a little foolish. But when the 
mariachis play for you in Mazatlan it all 
seems perfectly right and proper — in 
tune with the pink and blue buildings, 
the friendly, good-natured people, the 
tall cocoanut palms and the funny, two- 
wheeled aranas that jog along the cob- 
bled streets. 


The West Coast Route 
There are many different ways to Mexico 
City, but none more interesting than the 
West Coast Route, via Mazatlan, Guada- 
lajara (the second largest city in Mexico 
and a marvelous place to buy pottery and 
glass), Guaymas (where our modern re- 


sort Hotel Playa de Cortés opens soon), 
Tepic (a perfectly preserved Spanish 
colonial village), the wild mountainous 
Barrancas, and dozens of unspoiled little 
towns whose only connection with the 
outside world is our train El Costeno. 

You can see twice as much of Mexico 
by going to Mexico City on one route and 
returning on a different one, using our 
West Coast Route either way. Very low 
roundtrip fares permit this. Through air- 
conditioned Pullmans. 


Write Mr. Bartlett 
For information about the West Coast 
of Mexico, write Mr. O. P. Bartlett, 
Dept. SM-2C, 310 South Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. For a beautiful de 
luxe booklet with map in full colors, 
enclose 25c. 


Southern Pacific 


February, 1936 


University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 


March 25-28—Eastern District Society 
of American Physical Education, 
Hotel Syracuse, N. Y. C. 


March 27-28—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District, Wilkes-Barre 


March 29-April 3—Music Educators 
National Conference, N. Y. C. 
Hdgrs., Hotel Pennsylvania. Pres- 
ident, Herbert Smith, Milwaukee 


April 14-18—National Convention, 
American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Statler, St. Louis 


April 18—Annual Industrial Arts Con- 
ference for Western Pennsylvania, 
State Teachers College, California 


April 24-25—-Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, Ninth Annual 
Final State Contest, Pottsville 


April 28-May 2—Forty-third Annual 
Convention, Association for Child- 
hood Education, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City 


May 2-——Commercial Contest, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 


May 18—World Goodwill Day 


June 28-July 2—National Education 
Association Convention, Portland, 
Oregon 


July 6-9—American Home Economics 
Association, Seattle, Washington 


July 28-30—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 


October 1-2—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 


October 7-8—Education Congress, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


October 15-17—-Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 


October 16—Northwestern Convention 

District, Erie 
October 23-24—Eastern Convention 
District, Reading 


October 23-24—-Midwestern Conven- 
tion District, New Castle 


December 28-30—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 
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The HEVER HEKTOGRAPH EDITION of ale fracicg Books 


& 
DEFINITELY ANSWERS THIS VITAL QUESTION FOR THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS 


HE Day is past when teachers need be called upon to sacrifice 
both their efficiency and their leisure to tedious routine. Mox 
methods have been devised to free the profession from non-pro« 


tive drudgery . . . and The Heyer Corporation is 
proud to be identified with the latest achievement 


1 this direction as exclusive publishers of the 





hands of every pupil... 
lern aborious blackboard work, no grade-r 
luc the class; no weary ‘‘check-check-checking”’ after school . . . just 





BY AUTHORS YOU KNOW 


no grinding ‘‘prep’’ by the teacher; no 
educing copying errors by 


a full clear period devoted to 100%, of straight 


study for every pupil in the room. 


WILL YOU ACCEPT THIS 








famous Hale Practice Books in the form of a Mother Hubbard’s 
Seatwork Cupboard 


Hektograph Edition. 
—_— E KIBBE, Editor, State Super 


FOR USE IN ALL GRADES Wisconsin Elem 1entary 
Through The Heyer Corporation and its author- School 


SPECIAL OFFER? 
And so sure is The Heyer Corporation of the value 
you will find in this Hektograph Edition that it is 
offered to you for actual test in your classroom 






: : or CES MORRISON, JESSIE SEY- 
ized dealers, this complete Hektograph Edition of MOUR, Madison Public Schools 








ap ' : pian work. Use the convenient order blank below; get 
Hale Practice Books is now available in a series of r the books you need; put them into practical opera- 
20 different books (as listed below) comprising Pee as Arithmetic a t hanes ; : npr 
‘ , . . PROF. T. L. TORGERSON, School ion and u, tor any reason, you are not Satisne 
material suitable for use in all grades from First to of Educ ation, University of you may return them and receive a full refund of 
Eighth . . . as individual lessons or as supplement- Wisco a he a ’ 
M.F MATTHIES S, Assistant Superin your purchase price. . . without question 


iry to texts. tendent, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


rs t} = 
HANNZ AH GIELD E, Randall S Thousands of teachers have proved to them 


selves in this way that the Heyer Hektograph Edi- 





This Heyer Hektograph Edition definitely does 





two things for the teacher: 


; + : : a English tion solves for them the question of ‘Leisure vs 
(1) It automatically speeds up class work and ad- LAURA T. JOHNSON, ORPHA E RY 
vances the average pupil grade Ww ALLA NGK Oshkosh State tes 
Teachers College It costs you nothing to make this test . . . whether 





(2) By eliminating 90°, of deadening routine it ARNOLD E. HANSON, Madi 


you purchase direct or through an authorized 





releases to the teacher long leisure hours for 





Heyer Dealer 





recreation and constructive study. 
Each ‘“‘Book’’ of the Heyer Hektograph Edition is made up of a 


MAIL THE COUPON 7ODAY 


eries of single sheets and each sheet is printed in high grade 


Hektograph Ink so that it is actually a carefully prepared Master 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY 
333 E. Ontario St., Chicago, i 
Shi sktograph W< rk Books 
money-back guarantee 


Copy ready to be laid down on any type of Gelatin Duplicator 
" checked below in accordance with y 


Ienclose (Ck. M.O.) for$ Ship C.O D. 
MOTHER HUBBARD’ SEATWORK CUPBOARD-—Grades 1 to 3 





for the production of 100 or more clear copies 


SAVES YOU THIS 









" : ‘i R 2 No. 550 -Reading S 1, First Half Grade 1 (50 pages) $1.50 
Thus, in a few minutes, an individual work sheet is placed in the No. 551 —Readinc No 1, Second Half Grade 1 (50 pages) 1.50 
No. 552 —Readinc Shel No. 2, First Half Grade 2 (50 pages) 1.50 

No. 2, Second Halt Grade 2 (50 pages) 1.50 





No. 554 —Reading Shelf No. 3 Grade 3 (96 pages) “Our Community’’ 1.75 
No. 555 —Reading Shelf No. 4, Grade 3 (96 pages) “Story ci the 
Indians 1.75 
No. 556 —Number Shelf No. 2, First Half Grade 2 (76 pages) 1.50 
No. 557 —Number Shelf No. 2, Second Half Grade 2 (76 pages) 1.50 
LEARNING CYCLE PRACTICE BOOKS 
CHILD CENTERED ARITHMETIC Grades : to 5 
No. 565 —Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 3, 1s‘ half year, 72 pages a 50 
No. 566 —Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 3, 2nd hali year, 72 pages 1.50 
| No. 567 —Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 4, lsi hal year 56 pe ages. 1.50 
[ | No. 568 Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 4, 2nd hal! year, 56 pages 1.50 
| No. 569-—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 5, Is hal! year, 56 pages. 1.5 


s 
: 
| No. 553 aoadion S 
| 
’ 






ened Mieeceneenliti cement cere ne ceceer ee et ee 


7 ] No. 570 —Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 5, 2nd hali year, 56 pages 1.50 
| y CORRECT ENGLISH Grades 3 to 8 
. ) No. 580 —Correct English——Grade 3, 64 pages $1.50 
| ) No. 581—Correct English—Grade 4, 64 pages 1.50 
No. 582 —Correct English —Grade 5. 64 pages 1.50 
® ) No. 583 —Correct English—Grade 6, 64 pages . 1.50 
| No. 584 —Correct English —Grade 7, a pages a 1.75 
For 2 . No. 585 —Correct English —Grade 8 pages 1.75 
or 32 years, Heyer has been making a ee PF ORMS 
complete line of duplicators and supplies | No. 590—School Accounting and Administrative Forms 96 pages. .$2.50 
: Gelatin Duplicators from $1.25 to 1 N 
. $39.50; Stencil Duplicators from $15.00 | — 
~~ : to $90.00. Write for the Heyer Catalog. Address eee 
A. “Cc. “McGLURG & COMPANY | ox eee 


10 x 12in., $2.75; 10 x 15 in., $3.25. 


Also ship a Hektograph 
Oe eewamere emma 5 Ta 5 RO Semen YF atte meee SR | A oem 


S 


333 East Ontario Street Chicago, IIlinois 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








BLOOMSBURG 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


State Teachers Colleges 


A four-year curriculum 
elementary 


tificate. 


preparing for teaching in the 


field, baccalaureate degree curriculum; 
provides preparation for State Standard Limited Cer- 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the 
junior high or senior high school fields, baccalaureate 
degree curriculum. 


Degree curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music, and Kinder- 


garten. 


College 


Bloomsburg 
California 


Clarion 


E. Stroudsburg .. 


Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 


Shippensburg 


Slippery Rock ... 


West Chester 


Special 
Curricula 
Commerce ..... 
Industrial Arts 
Industrial Arts 


Home Economics 


Health 
tion 
Art Education 
Art, Commerce, 
Home Econom- 
ics and Music .. 
Library and Art 
Education 
Health 
tion : iss 
Home Econom- 
ics and Music 
Library — In- 
dustrial Arts 
Cooperative 
Education ey 
Health Educa- 


Educa- 


Educa- 


ae 
Health Educa- 
tion and Music . 


President 


Francis B. Haas 
Robert M. Steele 


Leslie Pinckney Hill 
G. C. L. Riemer 


e 


T. T. Allen 

Carmon Ross 

Charles R. Foster 

Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Dallas W. Armstrong 
William R. Straughn 
Landis Tanger 

Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Charles S. Miller 


Charles S. Swope 


The school re presents the most valuable asset in any 


community, 


G 00d leat he YS wmiean 


d hool 
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good schools, good ciulizens 
CATALOGS ON REQUEST 
Address the President 
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